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ECCLES AND GLASS: 
BANKERS UNDER THE SKIN 
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“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived here about 10 A.M. 
..+ We called up our prospect, put on an audi- 
tion for him, and had the account sold by noon.” 











—Don Searle, 


ADIO NEWS-WEEK provides a dramatic 15- 
minute presentation of the significant news 
events of the week, reenacted by the fore- 

most radio talent available, under expert direction 
in the studios of the World Broadcasting System. 
This transcription is dispatched Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and arrives at all stations in ample time 
for Thursday, Friday or Saturday broadcasts. 
Supplementing the program are three 10-minute 
news-releases for delivery at regular intervals by 
station announcers. Like NEWS-WEEK itself, these 
releases supplement the news of the moment, fill 
in the background necessary to a complete under- 
standing of all news of world-wide importance. 


WIBW, Topeka, Kansas 


The complete RADIO NEWS-WEEK service, there- 
fore, consists of forty-five minutes of program 
material of intense current interest. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK solves the problem of find- 
ing a program readily adaptable to any class of 
advertised product and sufficiently flexible to 
supplement network programs in areas not inten- 
sively covered by the larger chains. 


To its advertising sponsors, RADIO NEWS- WEEK 
offers the integrity, stability, and the sincerity that 
is to be found in every printed page of NEWS- 
WEEK. Every facility that is employed by NEWS- 
WEEK is also employed by RADIO NEWS-WEEK. 
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eral Reserve Board confounded forecasters 
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LETTERS 





SECESSION?: I think there’s danger out in 
the Grass Roots Republican preserve, to 
judge from your article in the June 22 
News-WeEEK. They want States’ rights, you 
say. Well, 74 years ago they conducted a war 
which, according to the then Democrats, de- 
molished States’ rights. The next thing 
they’ll do is to raise the blood red banner of 
secession with “Dixie” for a theme-song. 

Suggestion for lyrics: “In the Grass-Root 
land we'll take our stand, To count our votes 
in the Grass-Roots.” 

Tuomas SILVER 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
: 


MURMURED MASS: Many Catholics read 
News-WEEK. Why offend them by saying 
a priest murmured Mass” on page 14, Vol. 

No. 26. 

Vinthe editor or the writer of this article in 
a prominent paper like yours should know 
that Mass—this most important function in 
Catholic religious life—is not murmured but 
offered up, celebrated or said. 

Of course, murmuring Mass may sound 
smart in the ears of non-or anti-Catholics, 
but very offensive to Catholics. 

Joun W. ScuMi1tTz 

Pastor, St. Augustine’s Church, 

Barberton, Ohio. 

. 


Editorial Note: Nrews-WeEEk intended no 
reflection by “murmured Mass.” The word 
murmured was used not as terminology but 
as description of the soft voice of the priest 
who celebrated Mass in a condemned man’s 
cell. 

* 


VITAL FACTS: . I am asking you this 
question: What do you think news is? Is it 
news to show that there is a religious fanatic 
by name of E. E. Baker in the U.S.S.R. who 
should be in Texas, U.S.A. and to omit such 
vital facts pertaining to the Soviet Union as 
shown in a recent issue of The Nation? Pos- 
sibly you do not know (or don’t want to 
know) so I'll tell you: (a) Material wage in- 
crease to all workers (b) Cost of manufac- 
tured goods reduced by 50 per cent this year. 
(c) Improved living conditions throughout 
the U.S.S.R., also see McDermott’s articles 
in The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Such nonsense as you tried to palm off on 
page 16, June 29 issue, as being the news 
from Russia won’t pass. Nearly everyone 
knows better nowadays. If I see a repetition 
of the same slush in your paper I’ll quit tak- 
ing it. So will three or four others here- 


Tell us of the things worth 


Dr, J. J. SCHOLTES 


abouts I know. 
while. 


Conneaut, Ohio 


Editorial Note: Dr. Scholtes confuses facts 
with news. During the last six months News- 
WEEK has reported Soviet achievements as 
announced or claimed, among them a 50 per 
cent pay-rise for doctors, a favorable balance 
of trade for the past year, growth of the 
world’s largest standing army, increased food- 
supplies, and a budget balanced by paper 
rubles. 

* 


CORRECTION: . | invariably read those 
letters at front the first thing, and this morn- 
ing’s first one put me on a hunt as I knew ab- 
solutely that Herbert Hoover had voluntarily 
cut his own salary. 

I called Republican headquarters here in 
Columbus. They searched their newspaper 
files and found in our Ohio State Journal of 
July 15, 1932, the very information I wanted. 
On the day before, President Hoover had vol- 
untarily turned back $15,000 of his $75,000 
year’s salary which is 20 per cent, and at the 
same time his cabinet officers took a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent, and in that paper Hoover 
said if necessary he’d be glad to turn back 
the $75,000 and become a dollar-a-year man. 

I was so surprised at your editorial note— 
I hope you correct that and let the man in 
Dallas know he was right and the school 
teacher was all wrong... 

Lois BowMAN HALL 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Editorial Note: Nrws-WEEK regrets its 
erroneous June 8 editorial note, based on 
statements obtained from the Press Relations 
Department of the Treasury Department and 
the Budget Bureau. On July 16, 1932, Mr. 
Hoover formally announced a voluntary 20 
per cent reduction that he sustained until the 
end of his term. 
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HOMEOPATHY: Your venemous article on 
Homeopathy in the June 15 number of 
News-WEEK leaves me fully doubting just 
how much fair reporting and truth mean to 
you. Until such a time as that doubt has left 
my mind [| shall depend on sources other than 
your publication for news. 

Mrs. VAUGHAN JONES 

Silverton, Colo. 

Box 154 


Editorial Note: Material for News-WeeExK’s 
story on the homeopath’s convention came 
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the world, superbly illustrated, 
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cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
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3 timely articles... 


Three timely and important 
articles in the current SURVEY 
GRAPHIC bear upon the far- 
reaching decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Schechter 
case: 


Back to the Confederation 
by Walter Lincoln Whittlesey 


The decision itself, as it relates to 
the search of Western Democracy 
for ways to control our means of 
subsistence, 


ChickensComeHometoRoost 
by Victor Weybright 


The lowly chicken has scratched up 
the New Deal. Here is an inquiry 
into ‘the unsavory live poultry in- 
dustry in New York City. 


NRA: A Trial Balance 
by M. D. Vincent and Beulah Amidon 


The head of the NRA Textile 
Division, with a member of the 
SURVEY GRAPHIC editorial staff, 
offers preliminary answers to the 
question: “What happened under 
the codes?” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, a monthly 
magazine which is concerned with 
human relations in this swiftly 
changing world, is published as a 
cooperative, non-commercial enter- 
prise. It is authoritative, highly 
readable, and profusely illustrated. 
No other periodical duplicates the 
first-hand work of fact ‘finding 
and interpretation that SURVEY 
GRAPHIC does for its readers. 


Special 
Introductory Offer 


Send $1.00 with the coupon 
below for the next 6 issues 
of SURVEY GRAPHIC. 
This limited offer, made to 
new subscribers only, saves 


you 33%%. 
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from delegates to that convention. News- 
WEEK is reluctant to believe homeopaths of 
recognized standing were “venemous’” in dis- 
cussing their own branch of the medical pro- 
fession. 


NO CARPING: Messrs. Walling and Birge | 


in your current issue (June 29) carping at 
use of “due” sound like a couple of unedu- 
cated schoolmarms . .. My edition of Web- 
ster’s New International—I didn’t have to 
look at it, but I dic, in wonderment since 
Walling quoted it as to whether it might con- 
tain a misprint—gives the fifth definition of 
“Due” (adj.) as “owing or attributable to 
something ; ascribable.”” Which was the 
sense you used it in. And it DOES NOT 
SAY that this is an erroneous use. If it had 
said so, not merely said Messrs. Walling and 
Birge, but also the learned and esteemed Dr. 
Nielsen who edited the dictionary would be 
an uneducated schoolmarm. And I assure you 
that Dr. Nielsen is not that. It’s been twenty 
years since I had him in Chaucer and Milton 
at Harvard, but he was then and still is a 
highly educated man, and he would need to 
be far less than that to know that yours was 
an ordinary and common and totally accept- 
able use of “due’”’ 


You’re going to get silly and inane criti- 
cism from the would-be literate boys all the 
time. And even from some that are literate. 
I recall ten or twelve years ago when I was 
editing a littke magazine for Brentano's in 
New York and Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, 
who should have known better, wrote me crit- 
icising something I had said: “I infer no 
derogation—” “Infer,” the learned Blanche 
informed me, “means to make a deduction.” 
Which wasn’t the sense I'd used it in. It does 
mean that, of course, but it also means “to 
imply.” I published the letter in my corre- 
spondence column and threw the dictionary 
and Shakespeare at her head, and then re- 
tired into my dungeon. You should have 
“Owing” or “due to”’ 
are quite common phrases, quite proper, quite 
adjectival, and your correspondents are a 
pair of jackasses, the kind they used to grow 
out in Missouri where I was born. 


They have you on “tinder,” though. I 
think you should have bowed your neck to 
that a little quicker than you did. What you 
had in mind was kindling. There was no met- 
aphor at all in tinder. I don’t know what the 
psychologists would call it, they probably 
haven’t a name for it, but it is the not un- 
common failing of using a word of a some- 
what similar sound but of no coherent mean- 
ing in rapid writing. You couldn’t even 
stretch the metaphor to the moon and have 
flood debris anything like tinder, which—lI’ve 
just looked in Webster again—is exemplified 
by “scorched linen.” 


But I think it is much more ignorant to be 
overly precise, and so damned nice that you 
can’t even slug a thought across, than to be 
rip-roaring and illiterate but vigorous. . . 


Jor, Towns.ey Rocers 
Washington, D. C. 


MUSICAL STATE: Referring to your issue 
of June 29, pase 30, the “Bohemian Girl” 
sung in lowa y farmers: 


It has been a long time since I have read 
anything so pleasing. The picture of the 
“chorus” must be a picture of the soul of ru- 
ral lowa. New Dealers, keep your hands off 
this part of our country! May God protect 
these beautiful people from the blight of the 
Roosevelt administration! Can’t you tell us 
something more about this “music” in Lowa. 
Please! Or send me word when one can learn 
more. 


J. A. Mupp 
Erie, Pa. 


Editorial Note: Iowans are noted for their 
musical tastes. At the State Farm Bureau 
Federation’s meetings they listen each year 
to recitals of the State chorus and judge con- 
tests between orchestras and quartets, male 
and female. Operettas, mphonies, and 
choral songs emanate aay from Profes- 
sor Tolbert MacRae’s lowa State College 
Music Department. 

















Investment 


Program 
for July Funds 


For those who have incoming funds to invest 
over the next two or three weeks, our staff 
has prepared a diversified selection of com- 
mon stocks, preferred stocks, and bonds to fill 
a variety of investment needs. All are divi- 
dend payers, and many have excellent pros- 
pects for appreciation. They include 


15 Income-Producing Stocks 
—+yielding as high as 614 % 


10 Preferred Issues 
—-yielding from 5% to 614 % 


10 Attractive Bonds 
—yielding from 4% to 544% 


This list is contained in a special report to 
our clients, presenting an investment pro- 
gram for the Summer and Fall months. It 
will be sent without obligation, together 
with latest UNITED OPINION Bulletin 
and Stock Market Forecast, as an introduc- 
tion to the tested UNITED OPINION meth- 
od of Financial and Business Forecasting. 


Send for Bulletin N.W. 11 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. WN C Boston, Mass. 
remnant coer 
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Go Places! See Things! 


Take a glorious vacation trip every week- 

end. Travel to your heart’s content. It costs 
little with a Silver Dome. Complete tiving. 

eating 

of six models, $525 “>. Also business coach- 

es. Prompt delivery if you order now. Send 
10c for 20-page pe ae aes. DEAL- 
ERS: Write for sales 


Wolfe Bodies, Inc. 
452 York St. Detroit, Mich. 























Residential Hotel 


SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 

° Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 

Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 
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and economy spread over the years 


} luxe styling for Interna- 

| rn international 
line fits all hauling needs —sizes from 
4g-ton to powerful six-wheel units. 
Prices as low as $400 f. o. b. factory, 


for 4g-ton 6-cylinder chassis. 


SUIT of’shoddy materials may stand the test 

of a sunny afternoon. But what of its condi- 
tion after a year of hard wear? And, likewise, what 
about the truck you buy, at the end of a year’s 
hard service? 

A short try-it-on-the-job demonstration cannot 
tell you what you’re going to find out after long 
mileage. And that’s what you want to know when 
you buy. Brilliant performancé is common enough 
in most new trucks today, but not all trucks can 
continue to give you trouble-free, low-cost service 
for long. 


By far the greater part of a truck’s economy is 
in lasting stamina—a steady procession of ton- 
miles delivered over a period of years. That is be- 
ing proved by Internationals, at the hands of 
thousands upon thousands of owners. 

Put your faith in International’s 30-year repu- 
tation for quality. Solve your hauling problem 
through International ownership, and turn your 
mind to other problems. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


| 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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UTILITIES: House Kicks Over the Traces and Kills the ‘Death 





Sentence’ Clause; “T'was a Famous Victory,’ Scoffs Roosevelt 


“PARIS, DEC. 25, 1934. (ASSOCIATED 
PRESS)—French soothsayers spent a 
traditional Christmas day peering into 
the future, and one popular clairvoyant 
foresaw a strong attack against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt next July, which he 
would overcome.” 

Last week Franklin Roosevelt could 
testify that an astrological 2-plus-2 
sometimes equals 4. The first half of 
the Paris oracle’s vision came true. For 
the accuracy of the second part, the 
President crossed his fingers and hoped. 


Power: Against him massed an 
$18,000,000,000 industry—the nation’s 
electric light and power companies— 
fighting like a cornered grizzly against 
extinction. What else to do? Its lead- 
ers insisted their backs stood to the 
wall. 

But the President had his back up. 
Openly, for months he emphasized his 
determination to break up utilities hold- 
ing companies’ complex structure—un- 
der which one parent company owns 
numerous subsidiaries that in turn con- 
trol subsidiaries, and so on down 
through five or six corporate gener- 
ations. His decision had no casual ring; 
obviously he intended giving no quarter. 

His attitude didn’t please the indus- 
try’s executives. One month ago a 
friend counseled Philip Green Gossler, 
head of Columbia Gas & Electric’s 
great combine centering in Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, not to 
“buck Roosevelt.” Gossler snorted: the 
President hadn’t given them “any sort 
of a break. We are going to the mat 
with him and fight it through to a 
finish.” 

Five million Americans felt the same 
way. They had no desire to lose income 
from their investments in the industry 
that stretches its steel power skeletons 
over every State in the country. 

Another group of citizens five times 
as large leaned in the President’s favor. 
Vaguely they felt that his plan for 
lopping off the utilities superstructure 
might save them money in monthly 
bills. No doubt electrical improvements 
devised by private industry made life 
today cleaner and simpler than the coal- 
and-ice days. But Mr. Roosevelt de- 
cided these comforts cost too much. 


War: The Senate bowed to the 
President’s wishes. On June 11, by 
margin of a single vote, it decreed 
utilities holding companies must go. 
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The Voice Is the Voice of West but 
the Words Are the Words of Roosevelt Magill had enrolled utilities investors 
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Within seven years no company except 
those directly controlling individual op- 
erating units would exist. 

Promptly the utilities rushed shock 
troops to Washington. Last week 600 
lobbyists, according to Scripps-How- 
ard’s estimate, pushed the power com- 
panies’ arguments on members of the 
House. Utilities companies even re- 
cruited some Representatives’ former 
campaign managers to rally votes 
against the Senate measure. 

Many begged the President to relent 
—at leas. a little. Some Democrats 
suggested modifying the “death sen- 
tence” by permitting the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to make ex- 
ceptions of holding companies that 
served the public interest. 

The President stood adamant, but the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
weakened. It reported the bill to the 
floor without the “death sentence” 
clause. 


Ditemma: Bitterness punctuated the 
debate. Representatives, squeezed be- 
tween rival pressure groups, knew they 
were on the spot. Politically, their 
choice lay between loss of patronage— 
and support in their next election fight— 
and active hostility of utilities investors. 
Representative John E. Rankin paced 
the aisles like a slave-driver on a gal- 
ley, vainly trying to whip Democrats 
back into the Administration line. 

Chairman John J. O’Connor of the 
Rules Committee arranged for a teller 
vote—a count of noses, but with noth- 
ing on the record. 

The legislative sigh of relief got 
quickly choked off. Lee Miller, Scripps- 
Howard’s Washington Bureau editor, 
hatched a plan to mark each man for 
the vote he cast. In the Press Gallery, 
the entire Scripps-Howard capital staff 
poised pencils. They did their best to 
spot each House member as he filed 
past the tellers. Next day all the chain’s 
papers printed the lists. 

Some Representatives slipped away 
and didn’t vote at all. Boos and catcalls 
punctuated the count. The 7-year Death 
Sentence died, 216 to 146. 


RepaRTEE: Administration forces 
fought on in defeat. The Interstate 
Commerce Committee’s chairman, Sam 
Rayburn, predicted a day of reckoning. 
He curled his lips around a blast at 
utilities propagandists. A man named 
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in the pressure campaign and “got a 
dollar from each.” He referred to Dr, 
Hugh Magill, president of the American 
Federation of Utilities Investors. 

Then Clare Hoffman, Michigan Re- 
publican, hopped up for a fling at Ad- 
ministration pressure. Did “days of 
reckoning” mean that more Democrats 
would “be called to Room 1333?” Re- 
ports mentioned Room 1333 of the 
House Office Building as headquarters 
for Thomas G. Corcoran, Emil Hurja, 
and Charles West—White House pres- 
sure-bearers on wavering Congressmen. 

Rayburn hurried from the floor to 
plan the next move with Senate leaders. 
That left George Huddleston, Demo- 
cratic arch-foe of the Death Sentence, 
ranking committee member on the floor. 
He sprang up to praige .the House for 
its defiance of the White House: 

“We have taken back into our hands 
the right to legislate for the United 
States.” ‘ 

This licking—the worst the House has 
administered to the President—pro- 
voked in Mr. Roosevelt only a smile and 
a line of verse. He quoted from the 
19th Century English poet Southey: 


“ «Why, that I cannot tell, said he; 
‘But *twas a famous victory’.” 


Lopeyine: Overnight, Administration 
leaders. revised their strategy. Next 
day Rayburn urged passage of the 
modified House version. He hoped Sen- 
ate and House conferees, meeting to 
iron out differences in the two bills, 
would restore the Death Sentence. The 
House passed its bill, then voted to send 
it to conference. 

Ralph O. Brewster, former Governor 
of Maine and the State’s only Republi- 
can in the lower house, jumped to his 
feet. Though he openly favored the 
Death Sentence, he had voted against 
it. Why? Why indeed! Because Thom- 
as Corcoran had threatened to stop a 
Maine relief project if the Congressman 
opposed the Administration (see page 
24). 

Utter silence followed this accusation. 
Then someone whistled astonishment. 
Immediately Edward C. Moran, Brews- 
ter’s Democratic fellow State-of-Mainer, 
rose to the energetic New Dealer’s de- 
fense: Corcoran had done nothing of 
the kind! Brewster, as the only Maine 
lawyer in the House, had been giving 
legal advice on the Passamaquoddy 
Power Project, by whith the Relief Ad- 
ministration hopes to harness the tides 
of the Bay of Fundy. According to 
Moran, Corcoran simply told Brewster 
his lack of sympathy with the Admin- 
istration power program made him un- 
suitable as a legal adviser. 

Charges and countercharges of im- 
proper pressure flew back and forth 
across the chamber: Hamilton Fish of 
New York had received 2,000 letters and 
600 telegrams. Rankin later charged 
that his phone wire had been tapped 
and White House conversations inter- 
cepted. Utilities lobbyists compiled lists 
of stockholders which ran as high as 
20,000 in a single Congressional district. 
All told, 800,000 messages opposing the 
Death Sentence flooded Congressional 
mail. 

Finally the House adopted a reso- 
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lution by Representative Samuel D. 
Pettengill of Indiana to investigate lob- 
byists. Chairman O’Connor’s Rules 
Committee started the inquiry this 
week. Monday the committee asked 
for authority to subpoena lobbyists. 
Senator Hugo Black called for a more 
complete investigation by a special Sen- 
ate committee, financed by a $150,000 
appropriation. 


CompPL_exity: Few but the most com- 
placent utilities stockholders denied 
that the power industry monopolies— 
operated under State franchises, at 
rates fixed by public commiss ons— 
needed stricter regulation. 


Growth of holding companies aggra- 
vated the difficulties. An operating 
company—owned by another company 
in turn owned by a third company, with 
a giant parent company hovering in 
the background—presents insoluble 
complexities to the ratemaker. Further- 
more, holding companies are not sub- 
ject to public service commission con- 
trol: they may overcharge operating 
subsidiaries for services, and thumb 
their noses at the commissioners. 

Defenders argue such consolidations 
bring more efficient operation. Geo- 
graphically unified systems can show 
much evidence to support this claim. 
But most of the larger parent companies 
own widely scattered properties. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co., one 
of the largest, was born of a desire on 
the part of the General Electric Co. to 
reduce its bond and note holdings. 

G. E. had sold vast quantities of 
equipment on time payments, accepting 
notes and bonds in lieu of cash. These 
holdings grew unwieldy. So Electric 
Bond & Share incorporated and took 
over the securities, which gave it an 
interest in utilities companies all over 
the country. 


Reason: In the wake of the Hold- 
ing Company Bill, after it went to com- 
mittee, floated an unanswered question: 
Why all the excitement over the Death 
Sentence clause alone? 

The bill had many other sharp teeth. 
It brought the companies under strictest 
supervision and regulation by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. It 
called for actual dissolution of all those 
the commission did not consider “in 
the public interest.” 

Most commentators were content to 
conclude the President was power- 
drunk—that his hatred of the utilities, 
dating back to his New York Governor- 
ship, had made his emotions outrun his 
reason. 

But Representative Edward C. Eicher 
of Iowa gave a clue to the President’s 
insistence. To leave dissolution of the 
holding companies to the discretion of 
the SEC, Eicher said, “badly shifts 
Congressional responsibility . . . and is 
confessedly of doubtful constitution- 
ality.” 

Unlawful delegation of legislative au- 
thority played a large part in the Su- 
preme Court decision finding NRA un- 
constitutional. The President could ill 
afford such a conclusion to his power 
purge. But it would leave the holding 
companies sitting pretty. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS: Words Fly, Fists Thud 


While Senate Committee Investigates Charges of Abuse 


Four newspaper men chatted near the 
Senate Office Building’s Caucus Room. 
From an elevator stepped Robert S. Al- 
len, diminutive Washington columnist. 
As he strolled past he addressed one of 
them, Paul Yates: 

“Hello, you double-crossing 
—_ — ———.””_ The men, accus- 
tomed to Allen’s profanity, laughed: 
“Hello, Bob.” But Allen stopped. He 
turned, stuck his head in the little cir- 
cle, and fixed Yates with an unmistak- 
able scowl: 

“IT really meant that, you 


Yates took a swing. The thud of fists 
echoed in the Senate rotunda. With 
difficulty, spectators pried the combat- 
ants apart. Allen, who trains in a Wash- 
ington gym for such eventualities, came 
out breathing easily. His considerably 
taller opponent showed a puffing, dark- 
ening right eye. 

Reporters had expected trouble. Al- 
len’s partner in writing the Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round column is Drew 
Pearson, son of Paul Pearson, Virgin 
Islands Governor. Allen once helped 
Yates get a job as Governor Pearson’s 
administrative assistant. But last week 
Yates led a delegation of nine Virgin 
Islanders to testify against Governor 
Pearson before a Senate investigating 
committee. Yates intended to be the 
star witness. 


PROBLEM: In 1917 the United States 
paid Denmark $25,000,000 for the north- 
ernmost of the Lesser West Indies— 
three tiny, beautiful islands off Porto 
Rico’s eastern tip. Columbus named 
them after he discovered them in 1493, 
on his second westward passage. To 
Uncle Sam the three Virgins were 
worth 25 millions as a potential naval 
base protecting the Panama Canal. 

Navy Department administrators 
found squalor in the once prosperous 
seaports. Sailing vessels using the trade 
winds formerly had made St. Thomas 
their first westward port of call, often 
transshipping cargoes to small inter- 
island ports. 

But steamships ignore trade winds. 
Some 22,000 blacks and a few hundred 
whites remained, captives to tropical 
misery, awaiting ships that never came 
in. The navy men found a big task on 
their hands. During their 14-year ad- 
ministration they built reservoirs, gut- 
ters, and sewers, and fought malaria. 
They succeeded in reducing the annual 
death rate from 35.4 to 21.7 per thou- 
sand. But for the islands’ perilous eco- 
nomic conditions they found no solution. 


ANSWER: Herbert Hoover took stock 
of the situation. In 1931, by executive 
order, he put the Virgin Islands under 
the Interior Department and gave them 
a governor. Dr. Paul Martin Pearson, 
educator and editor, for years had suc- 
cessfully managed a Chautauqua. He 
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set out to put the Virgin Islands on the 
20th century map. 

Prohibition repeal and the New Deal 
helped him. Secretary Ickes formed 
the $1,000,000 Virgin Islands Corp. As 
VIC Administrator, Governor Pearson 
planned a triple program: to attract 
tourists, revive the rum and bay rum 
trade, and get the natives back on the 
land. 

The short, plump, and placid execu- 
tive first built good roads from St. 
Thomas through some of the world’s 
most beautiful mountain scenery. Then 
he put up the Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel. 
Tourists soon filled it. Pearson over- 
came his Quaker inhibitions and dislike 
for drink to help run the new St. Croix 
rum distillery. It makes money. Final- 
ly, he created a number of subsistence 
homesteads. 

Emphatic praise by Interior Depart- 
ment investigators resulted. After a 
tour of the islands, Assistant Secretary 
Oscar Chapman and Dr. Ernest Gruen- 
ing reported: 

“Governor Pearson has done more for 
the islands in the four years he has been 


. -- But Al Smith Can Feed the Hippopotamus Apples 


there than the rest of the American ad- 
ministration has done in the other four- 
teen years.” 


Cuarces: Yet early this year Wash- 
ington heard strange rumors—some- 
thing seemed to be rotten in Denmark’s 
former possessions. April 1 the Senate, 
after hearing charges of relief funds 
abuse, gave Senator Millard Tydings 
$12,000 to investigate. 

Last week, following the Allen-Yates 
warmup, the investigating committee 
called Charles H. Gibson. In 1933 Sec- 
retary Ickes, who attributed the scandal 
gossip to political motives, removed Gib- 
son as United States Attorney for the 
Virgin Islands. Interior Department in- 
vestigators had reported that Mr. Gib- 
son spent much of his time walking up 
and down the main street of St. Thomas 
“damning”’ Governor Pearson. 


The witness, “brains of the opposi- 
tion,” disappointed those who expected 
fireworks. He merely charged Pearson 
with lack of frankness in official deal- 
ings. The executive, he complained, had 
failed to supply him with a secretary. 
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Fine Distinction: Anthony Sclafani Can’t Feed Grapefruit to the Yaks ... 
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Ickes, who had been sitting next to 
the cherubic Governor, stalked from the 
hearing room. The following day he 
charged Gibson with illegal possession 
of official correspondence obtained while 
he was United States Attorney. Under 
the threat of criminal prosecution, the 
Interior Secretary demanded immediate 
restoration of the papers. 

Before the week-end, Ickes appointed 
Ralph Dellevie of New York, Virgin Is- 
lands tourist commissioner. The alert 
young president of National Tours orig- 
inated West Indies cruises for trans- 
atlantic liners. He believes: 

“There is no reason why the Virgin 
Islands cannot be developed into a tour- 
ist paradise. It can become one of the 
outstanding tourists resorts in the 
world.” 


7 
ZOO: Paragon of Femininity 


Entrances Humane Semi-Nudist 


A massive Tibetan yak last week dis- 
consolately pawed his cage’s sand with 
a cloven hoof. Across the walk a zebra 
heaved a profound sigh. Something had 
gone out of the animals’ lives at New 
York’s Central Park Zoo. 

At midnight Patrolman Martin Cor- 
coran noticed a man beside the yak’s 
cage. It might have been Alfred Em- 
manuel Smith on his nocturnal rounds 
as the zoo’s Honorary Night Superin- 
tendent. But why should the once 
brown-derbied ex-Governor be clad in 
blue shorts, knitted shirt, and slippers? 

Investigation restored Patrolman Cor- 
coran’s sense of the proportion of things. 
The intruder was not Al Smith, but 
Anthony Sclafani, familiar to midtown 
policemen by reason of midwinter strolls 
down Fifth Avenue in a bathing suit. 
On Mr. Sclafani’s arm dangled a food 
basket of fruit and vegetables. Some 
of the edibles rested in the yak’s mouth. 
Sclafani soon rested in court. 

Proudly he boasted he had fed the 
animals every night for weeks: the zoo’s 
regular menu was all wrong; what yaks 
and zebras need he would give them— 
plenty of greens. A suspended sentence 
left Sclafani ecstatic: 

“The female yak is a delightful ani- 
mal. She waits until the male gets 
through eating before she will touch 
food. The expression in her eyes as she 
watches the male eat is beautiful.” 


> 
KINGFISH: Huey Saves a Lady 


and Himself Embarrassment 


Over dinner-dancing Washingtonians 
the limpid rhythms of the Shoreham 
Hotel’s band spread a soothing glow. 

But the floor seemed full of feet, un- 
disciplined and boisterous—a one-man 
stampede. Huey Long admitted it: “I 
stepped on her toes, I stepped on my 
toes, and then I was stepping on all 
toes.” 

His partner, Mrs. Ruth Dillon, didn’t 
mind. The shapely blond model, who is 
22 but looks 18, accepted Huey’s vigor 
as a matter of course: “If people only 
knew Huey Long as I do, they never 
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most thoughtful, attentive man.” 

As they bounce-danced along, the 
Senator’s arm threshed the air force- 
fully. Then a hand grabbed it. A sar- 
castic whisper, Mrs. Dillon said, came 
from Burr Ansell, a Washington at- 
torney whose father, Samuel, former 
Judge Advocate General of the army, 
recently sued Senator Long for slander: 
“He hissed in Huey’s ear: ‘You’re a fine 
man.’ It wasn’t what he said but the 
way he said it.” 

A fight seemed in order—possibly a 
repetition of the famous Sands Point 
Club wash room fracas from which the 
Senator emerged with a black eye. 

Couples nearby stared expectantly. 
At Ansell’s table the attorney swung a 
haymaker. Huey ducked and backed 
away, leaving the matter in charge of 
a friend and a question hanging in mid- 
air: Why no fisticuffs in return? 

Mrs. Dillon supplied an answer. ‘He 
didn’t want me subjected to a scene of 
violence or to an embarrassing situ- 
ation. So he merely put young Ansell 
in his place, and we left.” 


HOUSING: Kansans Earn 40c 
An Hour Building Own Home 


America hasn’t enough homes for its 
families, even if all the vacant houses 
were filled. Forty million people jam 
fetid city slums or exist in decrepit 
frame shacks badly in need of repair. 

Last week Rexford G. Tugwell sought 
ideas for establishing healthy, well- 
built new communities. The handsome 
Under Secretary of Agriculture had 
$500,000,000 of the $4,880,000,000 Work 
Relief fund to spend on resettlement. 
At Buck Hill Falls, in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania’s beautiful hill country, he met 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 50 
other social planners and housing ex- 
perts. Tugwell and the President’s wife 
agreed new morale was as essential as 
new dwellings. 

“A community does not consist of 
houses alone,” Tugwell told the con- 
ferees. ‘“‘There is something else to a 
community besides that. We are try- 
ing to find out what it is and how we 
can bring it into being—to make it 
come alive.” 

Some 1,300 miles west of Buck Hill 
Falls a group of Kansas farmers and 
artisans boasted they had found the se- 
cret. In 1933, C. C. Isely, Dodge City 
business man, decided to help neigh- 
bors who had lost their homes through 
inability to meet building and loan 
company payments. Isely planned to 
provide new homes without cost to him- 
self. Last year, he and several business 
associates formed the Ford County 
Housing Association, a $40,000 corpo- 
ration. 

Isely planned to put prospective res- 
idents to work building their own 
homes. He would pay them 40 cents an 
hour minimum wage—one-third in cash 
for living expenses, the remainder to 
buy Association stock and retire the 
original investment. 


Five miles east of Dodge City the 


Association purchased 800 acres of flat 


would think so badly of him. He is a 
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prairie land—Wilroad Gardens. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. became 
interested in the experiment and 
granted the Association $155,000. 
Ninety families—half of them ‘active 
tenant wheat farmers—signed up for 
5 to 8 acre tracts. 

The potential homeowners’ con- 
structed three to five room houses and 
individual garages. Each plot has a 
garden large enough to provide fresh 
vegetables and a 2 or 3 acre alfalfa 
patch to grow hay for the live stock 
that grazes on the 200-acre community 
pasture. Irrigation trenches from the 
Arkansas River bring water. The ten- 
ant-farmers will continue to operate 
their rented wheat lands, commuting 
to the fields by auto. 

Last week Wilroad Gardens pos- 
sessed 56 completed new homes, a gas 
station, and a grocery store. Ham- 
mers rang and saws buzzed on 30 ad- 
ditional dwellings. For the completely 
developed tracts occupants will pay 
$2,200 apiece in the form of rent—at 
first, $8.50, eventually $20 a month. 


ROOKIES: Wanted : 46,000 Young 
MentoGoPlaces WithU.S. Army 


The American Army ranks twelfth in 
the world. Even little Yugoslavia’s 
forces outnumber Uncle Sam’s 118,750 
khaki-clad doughboys by some 2,000. 

Last week the army started its great- 
est recruiting drive since it gathered 
50,000 volunteers for overseas service 
in 1920. Congress made this possible by 
passing the $860,682,549 national de- 
fense appropriation. It provides $20,- 
000,000 to pay 46,000 rookies. 

Dapper sergeants, belts and buckles 
agleam, scanned city sidewalks. They 
invited likely young huskies to “Go 
Places With the United States Army.” 
For the first time in fifteen years, army 
posts sent out recruiting parties. Seven- 
ty-one officers and more than 900 en- 
listed men lured prospects with promises 
of adventure, danger, and glory. 

Applicants. for the $21l-a-month 3- 
year jobs swarmed into the country’s 
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Mrs. Dillon: ‘He Is a Most 
Thoughtful and Attentive Man’ 


197 recruiting stations. Pictures of 
tanks, machine gun nests, and Manila 
at sundown excited them. But rigorous 
physical and mental examinations sent 
most away disappointed. 

The army wants single men between 
18 and 35 with a high school education 
and good health. Many applicants were 
married. Many others had flat feet or 
a swimming pool inflammation of the 
ear, the two most common physical 
defects. 

Recruiting stations found themselves 
competing with another governmental 
agency. President Roosevelt warned 
the army high command not to solicit 
recruits from the CCC, now taking on 
300,000 new members from relief rolls. 
In San Francisco and Omaha, army 
officials voiced fears that the CCC’s 
offer of $30 a month for a six-month 
term would attract all available ma- 
terial. But last week’s response eased 
their worry. Nearly every army corps 
area reported it would fill its quota. 
The Third—Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia—enlisted 441 men in four days. 

In the Seventh Corps Area—the 
Plains States—60 reserve officers gained 
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Governor and Mrs. Landon: Kansas Republicans Want Her as U. S. First Lady 


actual mobilization experience. They 
visited small communities, gave pros- 
pects preliminary tests, and sent them 
on to military posts for enlistment. 

The nationwide recruiting drive will 
almost double the nation’s fighting 
strength. Less than half of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers actually fire guns. The rest 
comprise the supplementary branches 
of the army: engineers, supply units, 
medical corps. 

The new army will need many addi- 
tional officers. With this in view, Con- 
gress recently gave each of its mem- 
bers the right to send three, instead of 
two candidates to West Point. Last 
week, Secretary of War George H. Dern 
ruled that this year prospective cadets 
can waive the deadly entrance exami- 
nations: they need only show high 
school certificates of proficiency in re- 
quired subjects. 

Although Congress also authorized 
the navy to sign up 11,000 additional 
bluejackets, authorities plan no special 
recruiting campaign. As always, the 
navy has a waiting list. 


GOP: Kansans’ Campaign Song: 
Landon the Budget Balancer 


In the eyes of Kansans brightly burns 
an intense love for the Sunflower State. 
Traveling, homesick native sons seize 
every opportunity to extol its virtues: 
a healthy climate, rich loamy soil, and 
grain fields rippled by prairie breezes. 
But for these patriots one ambition re- 
mains unfulfilled—no Kansan yet has 
sat in the White House. 

Now State Republicans see a chance 
to remedy this condition. Impatiently 
they await the National Convention. 
For the GOP presidential nomination 
they will play their ace—Alfred Moss- 
man Landon, Kansas’s ruddy, corn- 
haired Governor. 

To accomplish this, campaign strate- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Urged passage of the Guffey Coal Stabiliza- 
tion Bill despite fears of unconstitution- 
ality, hoping for a court test. 

In executive orders, extended the National 
Labor Relations Board until Aug. 1, and 
the Steel and Textile Labor Relations 
Boards indefinitely. 

Refused to permit American interference in 
the Italian-Abyssinian controversy (see 
page 11). 

Signed the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill, 
guaranteeing labor the right to bargain 
collectively. 

SENATE: 

Received from Senator Byrd a series of 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act curtailing the powers of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace. 

Time in debate: 12 hours 11 minutes, 

HOUSE: 

Rejected, 216 to 146, the President’s demand 
that the “death sentence’ clause be re- 
tained in the Utilities Holding Company 
bill (see page 5). 

Time in debate: 9 hours 48 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace signed a 
proclamation establishing a crop benefit 
program for this year’s estimated rye crop 
of 44,000,000 bushels. Last year’s crop was 
only 16,000,000 bushels. 

Postmaster General Farley endorsed a 40- 
hour, 5-day week for all Civil Service pos- 
tal employes. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission reported that the 
May payroll for Federal employes totaled 
$108,226,537, $1,500,000 larger than the 
April payroll. In April there were 709,977 
Federal employes and in May 712,112. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 3) 
$54,367,601.70 
$405,290,018.94 
$1,645,764,559.61 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 

Deficit, fiscal year 
Public debt 








gists will aim their shots at what they 
consider the Administration’s weakest 
point: President Roosevelt’s failure to 
balance the budget. 

Governor Landon’s winning person- 
ality and humility in high office fade, as 
virtues, beside his bookkeeping ability. 
Thanks to his policies, Kansas, unlike 
many States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, has kept out of debt. GOP hymns 
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of praise end with the refrain: Landon 
the Budget Balancer. 

Last week on a nationwide radio 
hookup the Governor told how he made 
good his platform pledges. The man 
who amassed a modest fortune in oil 
and farming simply applied. efficient 
business methods to his State’s affairs. 
“Kansas has always been on a pay-as- 
you-go basis.” 

On taking office, Alf Landon refused 
to allow the State to buy him a new 
official car. The old one would do. 
Then he reduced the price of automo- 
bile license plates by half. He consol- 
idated departments. He slashed sal- 
aries in State schools, prisons, and 
poorhouses as much as 30 per cent but 
he didn’t stint relief, drought, or flood 
control expenditures. 

The Landon cash-basis economic 
philosophy produced results. Since 
1932, annual State and local revenues 
dropped from $127,000,000 to $97,000,- 
000. The per capita cost of govern- 
ment fell from $71 to $51. Kansas has 
issued no bonds except to pay soldiers’ 
bonuses. 

The Governor insists on giving credit 
to cooperating legislators, both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, who passed the 
necessary thrift measures: tax units 
cannot spend money not provided for 
by law; department heads must pub- 
lish their budgets in advance of levies, 
and cannot run over their original es- 
timates. 

In the 1932 Democratic landslide, 
Landon stood out as the only Republi- 
can Governor who had defeated a Dem- 
ocratic incumbent. 

State GOP committeemen realize they 
may fail to place their favorite son on 
the national ticket. But Alf Landon has 
captured Kansas’s affection. The tax- 
payers are in a mood to break prec- 
edent: to draft the executive-economist 
for a third term as Governor. 


. 
ROOSEVELTS: 


Hopkins Accepts a Correction 


Administrator 


For weeks President Roosevelt has 
been defending his work relief policies. 
To answer charges of slowness of ac- 
tion, he assured reporters that he had 
approved all projects submitted to him 
by the Works Allotment Board. Last 
week he told a group of perspiring re- 
porters at his press conference about a 
new plan to clear up confusion and 
speed men into jobs: 

All projects costing more than $25,- 
000 would be handled by Public Works 
Administrator Ickes. All under that fig- 
ure would be the responsibility of Works 
Progress Administrator Hopkins. 

The same day, a group of reporters 
clustered in Harry Hopkins’s tiny 
cream-walled office. He told them that 
one reason for delay was the President’s 
rejection of a number of projects ap- 
proved by the Works Allotment Board. 

“But, Mr. Administrator,” interposed 
a reporter, “the President said the other 
day he had approved all the board’s rec- 
ommendations.” 

Mr. Hopkins smiled wryly: “Then I 
take back what I said.” 
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ETHIOPIA: Eaen Offered British Land to Avert 


War; U.S. Just Uttered a Pious Hope and Played Safe 


“War! War! War!” 

The cry burst from the throats of 
5,000 young volunteers massed beside 
a sun-dappled road outside Salerno, 
near Naples. Like ancient Roman 
gladiators, they saluted the man whose 
ambition obliged them to face death. 


“TRREVOCABLE’: The stocky figure on 
the gun carriage nodded grim approval. 
To address his followers, Il Duce had 
risked his life that morning. Lightning 
struck the radio antennae of the big tri- 
motored seaplane he piloted from 
Rome, stunning the operator. With his 
usual luck, Mussolini escaped injury. 

His two sons had enlisted for African 
service. Vittorio, 19, broad-shouldered 
and stalwart, and Bruno, 17, slim and 


blond, obtained his consent to pilot 
machines of the expeditionary air 
force. Fever, thirst, and bullets threat- 


ened them, too. But the dictator showed 
no hesitation. 

He exhorted his legions in stentorian 
tones: 

“We have decided on the struggle 
and we will carry it to the end! Our 
determination is irrevocable. I and the 
Italian Government and the whole 
people have taken the road and will 
not turn back.” 


The volunteers roared ‘‘Duce! Duce!” 


Before them the leader flaunted one 
of the darkest pages in the peninsula’s 
history. In 1896 an Italian expedition 
tried to subdue Ethiopia—official name 
for Abyssinia. At Adowa (see map), 
hordes of fierce tribesmen slaughtered 
6,000 Italian and native troops and took 
2,000 prisoners. Even to the present 
generation Adowa represents a blot on 
the national escutcheon. But that, 
argued Mussolini, was an exception: 
Italy had always defeated black nations. 
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“There we were overwhelmed by su- 
periority of numbers. There 14,000 
Italians fought 100,000 Ethiopians. The 
reason for this heroic and unfortunate 
exception was that Italy had at that 
time a government less concerned for 
its soldiers than for Parliamentary 
chicanery. Today all Italy is behind 
its sons. Today all Italy prefers a 
heroic to a useless life.” 


Bat.tyHoo: The fighting speech cli- 
maxed an intensive campaign to popu- 
larize the impending struggle. All week 
detachments of black-shirted. troops 


entrained with flowers in their rifle 
muzzles. Bands, flags, torches, and 
speeches sped 150,000 young men to 
tamps for brief training before they 
join more than 100,000 fellows in Africa. 

Yet many Italians doubtless suspected 
that Mussolini had decided on a foreign 
war to divert attention from trouble at 
home. Unemployment, despite work- 
spreading through a 40-hour. week, still 
stands close to 1,000,000. Last year’s 
unfavorable trade balance totaled 2,- 
344,200,000 lire ($201,955,600 current- 
ly), nearly twice the 1933 figure. This 
year’s budgetary deficit—$137,531,000 
—does not include the enormous ex- 
penses of the Ethiopian campaign. 
Wages have dropped. Workers—con- 
tradicting official figures—maintain the 
cost of living has risen. Business, strict- 
ly controlled by the government, stag- 
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What Great Britain Planned as a Present to Ethiopia 
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Il Duce: ‘We Have Decided on the Struggle and We Will Carry It to the End’ 
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nates with little hope of improvement. 
Ethiopia holds the doubtful promise of 
gold, oil; and platinum. 


PRopoSAL: Five days before Musso- 
lini’s speech at Salerno, Anthony Eden 
startled the House of Commons. The 
Minister Without Portfolio revealed 
that in his conversations with Il Duce 
a week earlier he had proposed to 
settle the Italo-Ethiopian dispute by a 
cession of British territory. This com- 
prised a strip of desert 12 miles wide 
and 50 miles long in British Somaliland 
to give land-locked Ethiopia an outlet 
to the sea. In return for the territory, 
which includes the harborless port of 
Zeila, Ethiopia was to make territorial 
and economic concessions to Italy. 
Eden said Mussolini rejected the pro- 
posal. Il Duce reputedly wanted con- 
trol of all Ethiopia outside the old king- 
dom. 

Tories stormed. By what right did 
the government presume to hand inhab- 
itants of the British Empire over to a 
foreign power? The Cabinet went into 
a huddle. Reports flew about that 
Britain intended to ask France to join 
an economic blockade. There was talk 
of closing the Suez Canal to Italian 
transports—a violation of international 
treaties. 


British statesmen hastily denied the 


reports. But they could not deny the 
proposed territorial concession to 
Ethiopia. France, already angry at 


the Anglo-German naval pact, felt 


>. 
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Britain had double-crossed her again. 
Ethiopia’s principal trade artery is the 
486-mile French-owned railway from 
Addis Ababa to Jibouti, French Somali- 
land. If Eden’s proposal had gone 
through, Ethiopia—building a rival 
road to her own port—could have hit 
France squarely in the pocketbook. 


Last January France ceded Italy a 
strip of French Somaliland. Should 
she now sacrifice Italy’s friendship for 
a perfidious ally? Jamais de la vie! 
Not on your life! The British Govern- 
ment had come to the end of its rope— 
short of declaring war on Italy. This 
appeared possible only in the unlikely 
event of Italy’s refusal to recognize 
Britain’s interest in Lake Tana, source 
of the Blue Nile. Britain plans to dam 
the lake to improve irrigation in Egypt. 


APPEAL: From his capital, Addis 
Ababa, Emperor Haile Selassie studied 
the European diplomatic shuffle. From 
Rome came reports that Italian scien- 
tists had prepared a chemical to sprinkle 
on the ground to burn the bare feet of 
Ethiopian warriors. Officials later denied 
this—Italian colonials also go barefoot. 
But they continued to assemble planes 
and tanks for their Ethiopian expedi- 
tion. 

Despairing of help from Europe, and 
faced with an arms embargo, the Lion 
of Judah turned to America. Independ- 
ence Day eve he invited to his palace 
William Perry George, American 
Charge d’Affaires. He asked the United 
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North Wall: 5 Times Height of Empire State and No Elevators . 
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States to make Italy honor her pledge 
—given in the Kellogg-Briand pact— 
whereby she, Ethiopia, and 61 other 
nations renounced war “as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” 

President Roosevelt didn’t even wait 
for the text of the Emperor’s message. 
He tossed the controversy into the lap 
of the impotent League of Nations. He 
cabled George to reply that Washing- 
ton is “loath to believe” that either 
Italy or Ethiopia would resort to “other 
than pacific means” to settle their dis- 
pute. 

Next day the State Department ad- 
vised 125 American citizens to get out 
of Ethiopia. 


FRANCE: Two Bavarian Youths 
Conquer the Alps’ Last Mile 


Over the Alps’ largest glacier on the 
Franco-Italian border towers a jagged 
barrier of ice-furrowed brown rock. 
From its base 8,000 feet above sea 
level, it sweeps up a perpendicular mile 
to twin peaks. 

Such is the northern wall of the 
Grandes Jorasses, a continuation of the 
Mt. Blanc Massif and the last major 
problem in European mountain climb- 
ing. Over half a century, fearless human 
flies have solved the ascent of other 
cliffs equally steep and perilous. In the 
Alps the Jorasses remained alone to 
thwart every crack guide and amateur 
who tried to worm his way up the 
north side by ledge and crevice. 

Loose rocks rained on climbers’ heads 
and killed them. Ice, snow, and fog 
combined to make the Jorasses “im- 
practicable” on the north though climb- 
ers had reached the top from the slop- 
ing southern, or Italian, side. 

Last year two young Germans 
tackled the precipice. One hurtled to 
death. His companion, Rudolf Peters, 
a 21-year-old Bavarian, resolved to re- 
turn this year and try again. 

For partner, the slender young as- 
sistant clerk chose Martin Meier, 23, 
Munich machinist and fellow member 
of the German-Austrian Alpine Society. 

Last week the two staggered into a 
Valley of Aosta refuge below the 
Grandes Jorasses’ southern slope. 

Laconically they announced: “We 
have climbed the northern wall.” 

Then they fell into death-like sleep. 
Italian and French Alpine Club offi- 
cials checked up—the youths had not 
lied. Soon every weather-beaten guide 
in the valley was holding forth—ex- 
plaining why he had failed to climb 
it himself. 


CUBA: Visiting Liberals Strike 
Sour Note on Island of Sugar 


Soldiers with fixed rifles lined the 
blistering docks. Police fondling sub- 
machine guns swarmed aboard the liner 
Oriente which had just docked at Ha- 
vana last week, bearing a group of 
American liberals—ten men and five 
women—bent on investigating Cuba. 
Officers herded the group into the writ- 
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ing room and locked the doors. They 
manhandled one of the two Negro mem- 
bers of the commission, which repre- 
sented sixteen anti-imperialistic organi- 
zations. 

Police did allow reporters to come 
aboard. Clifford Odets, 28, author of 
three plays now running on Broadway, 
told them the commission represented 
“those Americans who are irreconcila- 
bly opposed to the domination of Cuba 
by American financial and industrial 


interests. We have come to Cuba to — 


make evident to the Cuban people our 
common interests with them and to in- 
vestigate at first hand the recent situ- 
ation in the island—economic, social, 
and political.” 

Later, authorities ferried the group 
to the Tiscornia immigration station. 
There the Americans slept on bare 
springs, drank ill-smelling water, and 
ate what they later called “swill.” 

Ambassador Jefferson Caffery and 
the United States Consulate left them 
to their fate. But consular officials ob- 
tained the release of two New York 
school teachers arrested by mistake in 
the excitement. “American sugar in- 
terests are keeping the Cuban natives in 
peonage,” Mr. Odets burst out. “And 
Ambassador Caffery has a sugar heart.” 

After 24 hours, Cuban officials de- 
ported the visitors as undesirable aliens. 
“We will be back a hundred strong,” 
their leader stormed. 

A committee of Cuban liberals, who 
had gone to the docks to greet them, re- 
mained in Havana jails. 


CANADA: Mounties Repulse the 
Dominion’s Own ‘Coxey’s Army’ 


In Market Square, Regina, last week 
2,500 Canadians listened to angry 
speeches. Some 1,500 lived in the Sas- 
katchewan city. The rest, unemployed 
from British Columbia and Alberta, in- 
tended to travel 1,600 miles more in 
their march to Ottawa—like Coxey’s 
Army on Washington in 1894. 

Now, they heard, authorities intend- 
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Clifford Odets Returns to Tell Sympathisers of His Troubles and 


ed to stop their trek to the Canadian 
capital. Leaders harangued them, re- 


minding them of their mission. The 


government had refused to “reform” 
the Department of National Defense’s 
administration of camps established for 
jobless bachelors. They must protest 
in a body. 

Sarcastically, speakers outlined gov- 
ernment replies to their charges. Bad 
food®at the camps? An investigating 
commission had found the fare ade- 
quate. No wages? Camp guests re- 
ceived 20 cents pocket money daily 
even though they did no work. Mili- 
tarism? No guests encountered mili- 
tary discipline. 

“They told us to go back home!” 
shouted one leader just back from Ot- 
tawa. Jeers rose. Go back licked? 
Never! 

Already the jobless had camped on 
Regina for two weeks. They must start 
at once. But local officers and Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police had orders. 
At 7 o’clock a whistle shrilled. Out of 
vans leaped 200 khaki-uniformed, steel- 
helmeted mounties swinging clubs. 
They charged into the frightened crowd. 
A hundred others rode in on horse- 
back from the opposite side. 

Local blue-uniformed officers, brand- 
ishing clubs and pistols, helped seize 
jobless leaders. The mob hurled stones 
at the officers and fought with timbers 
wrenched from store fronts. Screaming 
women picked up children and fled. 

Pistols cracked. One citizen and two 
mounties fell wounded. Detective 
Charles Miller leaned over to help one 
of the officers. Bludgeons crashed on 
his head, spattering his brains on the 
pavement. 

Jobless ran into stores and houses. 
They hurled anything they could grab. 
Some climbed roofs and rained down 
brickbats and pipes. Battle raged for 
several hours. The result—one dead, 
100 injured and $50,000 damage. In the 
end, police and mounties arrested 135 
rioters. 

Saskatchewan officials ordered a spe- 
cial train to send the rioters and 1,000 
other unemployed who camped outside 
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Deportation From Cuba 


the city back to their home provinces. 
In Ottawa, Prime Minister Richard 
Bennett declared Communists had in- 
spired a “definite revolutionary at- 
tempt.” His rebuttal: “We are not 
prepared to yield.” 


U.S.S.R.: Rising Sun in Mongolia 
Makes the Russian Bear Blink 


Soviet editorial ears, constantly 
cocked for alarming news from abroad, 
received it last week from four direc- 
tions. 


Out of Finland came reports of a 
speed-up in airport construction. “Ger- 
man air bases!” screeched Pravda 
(Truth), Communist party mouthpiece. 
The newspaper noted that Germany’s 
small cruisers and submarines appeared 
especially designed to hide in narrow 
Finnish fjords prior to a surprise at- 
tack on Leningrad. 

A huddle in Berlin caused more 
Soviet concern. Joseph Beck, Polish 
Foreign Minister, and Adolf Hitler re- 
putedly settled all important differences 
between their respective nations. Re- 
ports indicated that Hitler agreed to 
quash Nazi discrimination against 
Poles in Danzig. Beck promised to 
steer Poland clear of any pact aimed 
at Germany. Both nations extended 
their ten-year truce indefinitely. 

In Tokyo, Konstantin Yureneff, Soviet 
Ambassador handed Japanese a vigor- 
ous protest about more “incidents” on 
the Manchukuo-Siberian border. Jap- 
anese-officered troops and Amur River 
gunboats, said the note, had formed a 
habit of threatening Soviet frontier 
posts. Japanese countered with a pro- 
posal to establish a boundary commis- 
sion. 

For a few hours the Moscow-Tokyo 
feud seemed about to subside. Then 
Russian editors got their fourth bit of 
startling news—from Outer Mongolia 
—a State closely allied to Moscow and 
bordering Siberia and Manchukuo. Jap- 
anese, Mongolians charged, had pre- 
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sented demands reminiscent of those 
served on China. 

Tokyo’s militarists sought permis- 
sion to establish observers in Urga, 
Outer Mongolia’s wind-swept capital. 
They also wanted to run telegraph lines 
in from Manchukuo. They threatened 
to invade the State if Mongols refused 
compliance. 

By annexing Outer Mongolia, Jap- 
anese troops would be in a position to 
cut off Siberia from European Russia. 
Wolf-crying editors feared the reports 
from Urga heralded a real animal. 


ARABIA: Men in the Street Want to 
Know What a Prince Said to a Knight 


A group of Arabs in flowing woolen 
robes and white headdresses bound 
with gilded wood appeared at smart 
Mayfair parties and official functions 
in London last week. Fluttering femi- 
nine guests looked them over quickly. 
Easily they distinguished the Emir 
Saud, Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia. 

He stood 6 feet tall, a slim, swarthy 
man of 35 with black eyes, aquiline 
nose, small black beard, and gold- 
rimmed glasses. His bearing betrayed 
him as one obviously used to command. 

Whether in England on business or 
pleasure last week, the Crown Prince 
had no financial worries or lonesome 
moments. The British Government paid 
his bills. King George, Stanley Bald- 
win, Anthony Eden, Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the Lord Mayor entertained him in 
turn. Throughout the excitement of 
his visit to the West, he stuck firmly 
to his people’s tenets: he neither drank 
nor smoked. 

To his hosts the visitor insisted on 
talking halting English in his soft 
musical voice. As a child he studied 
Arabic, Islamic, history, geography, 


Emir Saud: The Tommies Could Teach Him Little About Fighting 
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and mathematics, but no foreign 
language. But his visit made him want 
to learn English and he retained a tutor 
to accompany him home. 


The Emir’s most important interview 
was not with King George. In the 
Near East and Wall Street, men would 
pay dearly to know the details of his 
conversation with Sir John Cadman, 
chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
and the Iraq Petroleum Co. The vast 
holdings of both concerns lie close to 
Saudi Arabia. At present only the 
Standard Oil Co. has a concession there. 


Legation officials insisted the conver- 
sation had no significance. They also 
claimed Britain no longer subsidized 
King Ibn Saud, the Emir’s father, who 
drew £60,000 ($297,000) annually from 
1920 to 1926 to keep the peace. Yet the 
desert monarch’s chief European adviser 
is Harry St. John Philby, a Briton who 
went out on an official mission and re- 
mained to embrace Mohammedanism 
and take up permanent residence in 
holy Mecca. 


+ 
RUMANIA: Ex-Queen Divorces Her 
Brother’s Ex-Brother-in-Law 


No Rumanian paper ran a line about 
it. Citizens had to get from uncensored 
foreign journals the news that the most 
popular woman in the kingdom had won 
a divorce. The former Queen Elizabeth 
of Greece charged ex-King George with 
desertion. George, who abandoned her 
six years ago, did not even send a law- 
yer to represent him in the Bucharest 
court. 

He remained in London, his adopted 
home, pending the outcome of the Greek 
plebiscite in November. Then former 
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subjects will decide whether they want 
him back. 

The marriage in 1921 united two op- 
posites. George, then a sedate Prince, 
devoted hours daily to the study of 
world politics. For relaxation he col- 
lected antiques, played -tennis, and 
hunted big game in India. The Princess, 
bobbed-haired and modern, smoked and 
drank more than George considered 
proper. She loved parties; George 
loathed them. 

A queer in-law situation developed. 
George’s sister, Helena, married King 
Carol of Rumania, Elizabeth’s brother. 
After Helena’s and Carol’s romance 
crashed, George upheld his sister, Eliza- 
beth defended her brother. Their argu- 
ments provoked a further breach. 

In 1924, after his two year reign in 
Athens, Greece expelled George and his 
wife. They took refuge in the Bucharest 
palace of Elizabeth’s mother, Queen 
Marie. The place held too many rela- 
tions for George. He moved out and 
visited his Danish cousins in Copen- 
hagen. He never returned to Elizabeth. 

In Paris he tried vainly to write sal- 
able movie scenarios and in London he 
hobnobbed with royalty. Under proper 
financial auspices, he hinted, he would 
appear on the stage in New York. No 
producer gave him a tumble. 

In Bucharest, Elizabeth shares with 
her mother the duties of court hostess. 
Henceforth she plans to live quietly in 
a recently purchased twenty-room villa. 
Gossips said she might marry Alexander 
Szanavy, her handsome Greek secretary. 

Greek monarchists were divided on 
the effect of the divorce. Some feared it 
might hurt George’s chances at the 
plebiscite. Others argued it would help 
—a more successful marriage might 
produce an heir. 


AUSTRIA: King-Grooming Zita 
Near Completion of Her Task 


Nazis and Socialists growled of revo- 
lution. Little Entente statesmen threat- 
ened an economic boycott. But arch- 
dukes and archduchesses talked hap- 
pily of champagne, liveried footmen, 
and turreted castles. 


Coup: In Vienna the State Council 
had approved a bill to restore Hapsburg 
property and permit exiled members of 
the family to return without swearing 
allegiance to the republic. To become 
law, it required only formal approval 
by the Diet and President Wilhelm Mik- 
las. Thus Archduke Otto, chief Haps- 
burg pretender, moved into the shadow 
of the throne from which his father 
fied nearly 17 years ago. 

The 1934 Constitution paved the way 
for a Hapsburg restoration by strength- 
ening the power of the executive and 
dropping the word “republic.” Last 
week’s coup made the road smoother. 
Still the monarchists, who control Aus- 
tria’s government, did not. dare install 
Otto immediately. Karl Karwinsky, 
lean Minister of State, sped to Steenock- 
erzeel Castle, near Brussels, to warn 
the sallow-faced pretender to remain in 
Belgium until the uproar died down. 
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Simultaneously Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, Austrian Vice Chancellor, 
traveled to Italy, presumably to sound 
out Mussolini. - Monarchists think Il 
Duce, who formerly frowned on their 
scheme, now feels a Hapsburg restor- 
ation would balk Hitler’s ambition to 
seize Austria. 


PRETENDER: Otto, dominated by his 
intriguing mother, the former Empress 
Zita, promised to wait for “the full ap- 
proval of all parties concerned.” The 
22-year-old heir has been waiting since 
the death of his father, the former Em- 
peror Karl, in 1922. 

Zita has groomed him tirelessly for a 
monarch’s job. Only three days before 
the State Council acted, Otto passed his 
examination for the Doctor of Political 
Science degree at Louvain University 
which Austrian-manufactured siege 
guns, manned by the German Army, 
battered down in 1914. In his 358-page 
thesis, “Customs and Successoral Rights 
of the Peasant Class and the Indivision 
of Rural Estates in Austria,” he took 
pains to praise the peasants whose sup- 
port he needs. 

Last week’s vote carried some spe- 
cific reward. It assured Otto and Zita a 
tidy income after many lean years. 
They will be principal beneficiaries of 
the property restoration. It includes 
five Vienna apartment houses, thirteen 
castles, and estates totaling 80,000 
acres. Their rents, estimated at $200,- 
000 annually, have aided war cripples 
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since the republic seized the property in 
1919. 

Hofburg and Schoenbrunn Castles 
and numerous art collections, museums, 
and libraries, will remain State posses- 
sions. But the government may indem- 
nify the family for property retained. 
Appraisal at prewar figures, however, 
would bankrupt the nation. The Gobelin 
tapestry collection alone is valued at 
$100,000,000. 

Zita decided to remain in Belgium 
with Otto until the political atmosphere 
clears. But she arranged for ample rep- 
resentation at the division of the spoils. 
Otto’s four brothers and three sisters 
got orders to prepare for a hasty trip 
to Vienna. 


GERMANY: A Woman Speaks Her 
Mind About Nazi Doctrines 


One article in the May issue of New 
Literature, edited by Will Vesper, prom- 
inent German lyrical poet-novelist, as- 
tounded the monthly’s 2,000 subscrib- 
ers. Frau Marie Joachimi-Dege, Ph.D., 
turned a book review into an editorial. 
Friends feared the gray-haired, rosy- 
cheeked author of several books on lit- 
erature had written herself into jail. 

Frau Doktor Joachimi-Dege, 60 and 
the mother of three children, became so 
incensed at the Nazi Hausfrau ideal 
that she cast caution out of her office 
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window, A review of twelve books on 
‘women’s problems gave her the chance 
to set forth her own scathing opinion 
of the Kinder-Kirche-Kueche—children- 
church-kitchen—philosophy. 

“Young men,” she stormed, “are striv- 
ing to thrust the women of our time 
back to the reactionary golden days of 
our grandfathers. Heretofore woman 
merely smiled ... at the ardent longing 
of a man for a schoolmasterly attitude 
toward woman, but now that the voices 
which planfully seek to ‘Orientalize’ 
German woman begin to increase, she 
is ready to fight.” 

The writer ridiculed the Nazi concep- 
tion of male superiority. “Upon what 
do you base this? On your self-idol- 
atry? On your accomplishments? On 
war? Do men make world history? 
Very well, look what they have made 
of it... We women and mothers want 
men to respect women. We want mar- 
riage and motherhood shrouded in a 
veil of respect and not becoming the 
slogan for mass production.” 

The Black Corps, magazine of Hit- 
ler’s special guards, published a sharp 
retort. It “refused to believe” con- 
temporary young Germans entertained 
their grandfathers’ “reactionary con- 
ceptions.” 

Then came the cabinet decree to put 
unmarried young women in labor 
camps. Frau Joachimi-Dege’s friends 
quaked for her. But last week the 
Black Corps turned a surprising about- 
face. 

“What’s the use,” asked one of its 
contributors, “of teaching our daugh- 
ters the holiness of family and mother- 
hood obligations to the State if the 
young men’s generation gives girls to 
understand they do not appreciate such 
a conception? As long as men prefer 
one-day women to modest girls, the re- 
generation will fail to materialize.” 


HEIDELBERG: Disrespect for Hitler 
Gets Dueling Corps Two-Year Lay-Off 


Late in May, patriotic Nazis clung 
to the loudspeaker in a Heidelberg beer 
garden, drinking in Adolf Hitler’s 
speech on foreign policy. 

A group of students burst in. Their 
scarred faces, white caps, and white, 
green, and black sashes, proclaimed 
their membership in the aristocratic 
Saxo Borussia (Saxony and Prussia) 
dueling corps. One of them, inspired 
by champagne, blew into a bottle. The 
impromptu trumpet gave the signal for 
drunken laughter which soon drowned 
out the Reich Leader’s fervent broad- 
cast. 

A week later members of the same 
fraternity ordered asparagus in a res- 
taurant. Some dipped and sucked, 
others used forks. In a loud facetious 
argument on etiquette, the boys specu- 
lated on how Hitler ate his asparagus. 

For these two indiscretions, univer- 
sity officials last week suspended the 
Saxo Borussia fraternity for two years. 

Perhaps the students have found out 
by now that the vegetarian Fuehrer— 
who in season eats asparagus daily 
with melted butter or Hollandaise 
sauce—cuts the stalks into three pieces 
and eats them with a fork. 
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CRUCIFIXION: Artist Revives an 


Old Conception of Calvary 


Last January Trygve Hammer, an 
artist who came to this country from 
Norway 32 years ago, paced the floor 
of his Douglaston, Long Island, home. 
The house was cold, and he had no 
money to buy coal. Worse, he didn’t 
have enough for food. The fact that 
his sculpture stands in the Brooklyn 
and Newark museums helped his pride, 
but not his purse. 


News of Hammer’s hardships stirred , 


sympathy in the village. Finally the 
Rev. Lester Leake Riley, rector of Zion 


Episcopal Church, came forward with - 


a concrete plan to help the artist. Zion 
Church’s new colonial interior—re- 
stored exactly as it looked nearly 100 
years before a fire in 1924—mneeded a 
new reredos, or altar-piece, to com- 
plete it. Would Hammer like the job? 
Would he! He jumped at the chance. 
Last week the Tiffany Foundation at 
Oyster Bay held an exhibition to show 
the reredos. Hobart Nichols, vice presi- 
dent of the National Academy of De- 
sign, called it “very distinctive . 
boldly and skillfully executed ...a 
real contribution to American art.” 
Hammer’s richly polychromed wooden 
bas-relief shows Christ crucified. In- 
stead of following medieval custom of 
stressing the agonizing and physical 


aspects of Calvary, the artist depicted « 


the crucifixion as Christians up to the 
10th century. knew it—Christ the King 
on a tree. 

The beardless Savior wears the white 
robe of a prophet, the red cope of a 
priest, and the golden crown of a king. 
Between the figure and the background, 
Hammer painted water. Below it the 
artist has placed lines from Venantius 
Fortunatus’s 6th century hymn, “Reg- 
navit A Ligno Deus’—For God is 
reigning from the tree! 


HERSHEY: Town Patron Answers 
Churches’ Prayers With $100,000 


Hershey, Pa., is a one-man town. No 
Mayor, no Alderman, and no official 
incorporation give it municipal status. 
Competition never ruffies its trade. 
Patriarchally dominant over its fac- 
tories, public services, and businesses 
stands one person alone: Milton S. 
Hershey. 

Even the village’s five churches look 
to the soft-spoken, broad-shouldered 
chocolate bar manufacturer for sup- 
port. Two of them—Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church and St. Joan of Arc 
Roman Catholic Church—stand on land 
given by him. 

For weeks Hershey listened to pleas 
for help from church officials. The 
Derry Presbyterian Church wanted 
cash to pay for a memorial chapel; the 
First Church of United Brethren and 
St. Joan of Arc’s both owed $20,000 to 
creditors; Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church owed $8,000; and the Spring 
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Creek Church of the Brethren wanted 
money to pay for a new parsonage 
nearly completed. 

Last week Hershey settled their prob- 
lems with a characteristically impartial 
gesture. Though he belongs to no 
church and does not attend services 
regularly, he gave each church $20,000. 


Town: In 1901 Hershey, then in mid- 
dle age, sold his caramel business at 
Lancaster, Pa., for $1,000,000. He and 
his wife started on a trip around the 
world. Nostalgia stopped them in 
Mexico. Back north to Pennsylvania 


In Trygve Hammer’s Reredos, Christ 
Reigns Triumphantly From a Tree 


they headed to sink a million in a ven- 
ture that would keep Hershey active. 
In the Lebanon Valley, 13 miles from 
the State’s capital, Harrisburg, the 
restless business man picked his site. 
He considered the rich dairy country an 
ideal location for a milk chocolate 
plant. Sentiment played a part, too; 
he was born on a nearby farm Sept. 
13, 1857. In 1903 a spade turned dirt 
for the first Hershey factory; that 
ceremony founded the town of Hershey. 
Now the Hershey plant, largest of its 
kind in the world, turns out about 600,- 
000 pounds of chocolate products a day, 
and permeates the town with what the 
inhabitants call “da chockle shtink.” 
Some 3,000 Pennsylvania Dutch form 
the pattern for which the chocolate in- 
dustrialist supplies the central motif. 
They work in his factories—chocolate, 
lumber, and furniture. They shop in 
his huge department store and ride on 
his 40-mile-long trolley system. His 
companies supply their electricity and 
water, his laundry washes their clothes. 
Children learn their ABC’s in his school. 
In his Community Center they see the 
latest movies after cutters have deleted 
dirty jokes and sensual dances. 
In Winter they skate in his Ice Pal- 
ace. In Summer they rent his boats, 
dance in his pavilion, or play on his 


Hershey Country Club golf course. 
Grand celebrations they hold in the 
imposing Hershey Hotel, set on a hill 
with a sweeping view of the town. It 
looks like a Moorish palace. Inside, the 
plaster on its multi-colored rough walls 
protrudes like the almond nuts which 
break the surface of Hershey bars. 

Hershey owns everything in town 
except a couple of corner groceries. He 
affects the townspeople even in death: 
they sleep in a cemetery for which he 
gave the land. 


ORPHANS: All these achievements 
pale beside another: The Hershey In- 
dustrial School. Hershey reasoned: “I 
have no heirs, that is, no children, so 
I decided to make the orphan boys of 
the United States my heirs.” 

That was in 1909. Today the vast 
institution houses 800. 

The boys—who have lost one or both 
parents—range from 4 to 18 years but 
average 12. They live in 30-odd houses 
dotting the countryside. A trip in- 
cluding all would cover 40 miles. The 
youngsters wear ordinary clothes and 
except for working on the farms, live 
like preparatory-school boys. 

At 18, each boy goes out into the 
world with $100 and a blessing. George 
Copenhaver, superintendent since 1910, 
provides the blessing—and a job if 
possible. 


METHODISTS: Court Suspends 
Preacher Who Advocated Repeal 


A fortnight ago the Rev. Henry E. 
McBrayer went on trial for “immoral- 
ity” in making speeches advocating 
repeal of Georgia’s bone-dry laws. In 
Atlanta’s red brick Wesley Memorial 
Church, thirteen ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South met in 
secret to hear the case. The doors 
opened only once—to send someone for 
a needle and thread to mend the trou- 
sers of one of the ministers. 

The accused minister, dressed in a 
white linen double-breasted suit with 
white buck shoes, pleaded in his own 
defense: he had never mentioned repeal 
from the pulpit, and under the laws of 
both the United States and the Church 
he had the right of free speech to ex- 
press his opinion. 

The Church countered the clergyman 
had violated vows that demand abso- 
lute obedience to his superiors. After 
several ballots, Mr. McBrayer got his 
verdict: suspension from the ministry 
for “imprudence and unministerial con- 
duct.” 

Friends wondered whether Mr. Mc-~ 
Brayer would appeal to a judicial coun- 
cil appointed by the general conference, 
or resign and organize an independent 
church. 

If he breaks away he will have a 
running start: after being forced out 
of his Lakewood Heights Methodist 
Episcopal Church last May, he began 
conducting non-denominational services 
in the Lakewood Heights Masonic Hall. 
Many of his former congregation mem- 
bers followed him; last week they sent 
him $1,400 to build a new church. 
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WARDS: Three Poor Little Rich 
Orphans of the Legal Storms 


Last week in New York mothers of 
three rich little girls were in court. 


FRAZIER: Mrs. Frederic N. Watriss 
had won an 8-year battle to get control 
of her daughter, Brenda Diana Duff 
Frazier, from her divorced husband. In 
1933 Frazier died, leaving Diana an an- 
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the month of July with her mother, 
Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt. 


The Appellate Division handed Mrs. 
Vanderbilt a sop in “unqualified and 
complete exoneration” from charges of 
undue friendliness for Lady Milford- 
Haven. But it found Justice Carew’s 
order the “only possible course.” Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, it pointed out, neglected her 
child from birth “until the allowance 
. . « provided for the child’s support 
appeared ... endangered by the fact 
that the child no longer lived with her.” 
Gloria is entitled to $48,000 a year. 


WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Gloria Vanderbilt, Her Niece, and Louise Hutchinson 


nual income of $107,000. Last week 
Mrs. Watriss got New York County 
Surrogate James A. Foley’s approval 
of a budget for her 14-year-old daugh- 
ter’s care during the next eighteen 
months. 


Diana will get $45,750—of which $16,- 
944 represents her quarter-share in the 
running expenses of Mrs. Watriss’s 
East 75th Street home. Of the remain- 
ing $28,896, Diana will spend $5,400 for 
clothing; $5,250 for vacations; $2,250 
each for schools, doctors, a secretary, 
and clerical help; $1,800 for entertain- 
ment; $375 for charity, and $8 a month 
pocket money. 


VANDERBILT: Gloria Vanderbilt, 11, 
moved July 1 to a machine-gun-guarded 
estate at Nissequogue, Long Island. She 
had no sooner arrived than the Appel- 
late Division of the New York Supreme 
Court approved Justice John F. Carew’s 
order of last December: Gloria will 
spend weekdays with her aunt, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney; week-ends and 


THomas: Lucy Cotton Thomas, 10, 
still waits to know whether she will get 
more money from the estate of her 
father, late publisher of The New York 
Morning Telegraph. Her actress-moth- 
er, Lucy Cotton Thomas Magraw, who 
frequently goes to court to get addi- 
tional funds for her, three weeks ago 
petitioned for $340,000—half a trust 
fund now held by Lucy’s half-brother. 
At present Lucy gets along on $60,000 
a year. 


® 
LEGAL BRIEFS: U. S. Steel Can 
Ship Products by Its Own Road 


The government last week lost a 5- 
year-old test case against United States 
Steel Corp. In 1930 it sought an in- 
junction to restrain the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railway from carrying prod- 
ucts of United States Steel subsidiaries. 
The Steel Corporation owns all stock in 
the Chicago railroad. The “commodities 
clause” of the Interstate Commerce Act 
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prohibits railroads from transporting 
commodities in which the line has an 
interest. 

Federal Judge Charles E. Woodward 
heard the case in Chicago. Despite the 
road’s Steel Corporation ownership, he 
ruled the E. J. & E. a separate entity 
free from Steel domination. The case 
differed from that against the Reading 
Company. Reading controlled railroad 
and coal companies and, the Supreme 
Court had held, was designed to circum- 
vent the Interstate Commerce Act. E. 
J. & E., separately incorporated, acted 
as a free agent, Judge Woodward main- 
tained, charging the same rates to the 
Steel Corporation as to Steel’s competi- 
tors. Sixty per cent of its traffic comes 
from Stéel ‘subsidiaries. 

WAIvED: By Joseph Stalin, Soviet 
leader, claim to a $1,000 interest in the 
estate of Leon Grant McBurney of San 
Pedro, Calif. McBurney, who died Dec. 
26, 1933, left an identical sum to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. To his children he left 
$1 apiece. The President waived his in- 
terest months ago in favor of the chil- 
dren. It took more than a year of ex- 
tensive correspondence to get through 
red tape and explain to Stalin exactly 
what it was all about. The document he 
finally signed, filed in Los Angeles Pro- 
bate Court last week, assigns his $1,000 
to the McBurney children. 

DENIED: By Judge Charles S. Colden 
of Queens County Court, New York, an 
adjournment in the case of Frank Flynn, 
on trial for murdering 6-year-old Mar- 
garet Parlato. Adjournment had seemed 
necessary because Albert Runge, Juror 
No. 9, developed a toothache. But the 
foreman, Dr. Henry P. Wisely, was a 
dentist. He administered ice packs and 
fixed the tooth. Flynn’s trial continued. 

For the first time in New York court 
history, the State introduced phonograph 
records of a confession. The disks 
wheezed Flynn’s unemotional confes- 
sion: he had drowned the child. He de- 
fended himself: “She had a hare-lip, 
and I thought it was too terrible for her 
to go through life like that.” The jury 
convicted him of first-degree murder, 
which calls for death in the electric 
chair. 

GRANTED: By Justice Raymond E. 
Aldrich in Supreme Court, White Plains, 
N. Y., a separation to Mrs. Etta S. Mil- 
ler from Robert McWilliam Miller, a 
lawyer, on grounds of abandonment. 
Justice Aldrich caused a newspaper 
sensation by apparently refusing to 
consider grounds of adultery just cause 
for the decree, despite admissions of 
Marguerite Jeanneret, a French maid in 
the Miller home. He ruled: “These re- 
lations were of a clandestine nature, 
quite concealed from (Mrs. Miller) and 
unknown to the public . . . In my opin- 
ion such evidence does not measure up 
to the test of adultery as a ground of 
separation.” What actually happened 
was that Mrs. Miller’s attorneys ad- 
vanced adultery not as “a ground of 
separation” but in proof of their client’s 
mental suffering. Justice Aldrich ruled 
she couldn’t suffer if she knew nothing 
about her husband’s misconduct. 
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TENNIS: Baron Bows to Perry; 
Helen Bows to Queen Helen 


Spectators fidgeted on the edges of 
seats that had cost them $25. In 
Wimbledon’s center court a lanky, red- 
haired youngster thrashed desperately 
with his racket. 

In the flip of his wrist Donald Budge 
of California held America’s last chance 
for the singles championship. Eng- 
land’s Fred Perry had hammered John- 
ny Van Ryn into the discard. The spec- 
tacular Australian, Jack Crawford, had 
exhausted Sidney Wood Jr. into defeat. 


HERO: Now Budge, last United States 
singles survivor, lived the most dra- 
matic hour in all his 19 years. Baron 


Gottfried von Cramm, methodical and 
hard-swiping German, measured him. 





i SOIBELMAN 
Moody and Jacobs: ‘If You Can 
Meet With Triumph and Disaster’ 


The smooth nobleman played the best 
tennis of his Wimbledon career and 
easily stemmed Budge’s first fiery rush. 

Suddenly the 18,000 spectators stood 
in the stands. Johnny paused, per- 
plexed. Then he saw Queen Mary had 
entered the royal box. Von Cramm 
performed an expert German military 
bow. 

Don hitched at his trousers and 
wondered what to do. He seemed to 
think some one should give the lady a 
hand. So, as he crossed the court to 
receive service under the royal box, he 
waved Her Majesty a welcome. 

For a second the course of Empire 
stood still. But the Queen nodded and 
smiled. The loyal British crowd de- 
cided both had been chérming. Budge, 
despite valiant efforts, lost the semi- 
final round to his veteran opponent, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. As he walked off the 
court the stands broke into deafening 
applause. Experts approved, too. They 
predicted that in time it would take a 
greater player than von Cramm to stop 
the Coast phenomenon. 


ComesaAck: This year Fred Perry had 
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his admirers worried. Friends of Eng- 
land’s outstanding tennis star recalled 
his bizarre ambition—to become a 
bandmaster. He strayed far from the 
paths of Wimbledon glory—as far as 
Hollywood. 

Distressing cable dispatches saw 
print along the venerable River Thames 
—Perry thought of turning profession- 
al . .. Perry considered entering the 
movies ... Perry had tired of tennis! 

Then the scene shifted to Australia. 
London headlines mourned: Crawford 
Beats Perry ... McGrath Beats Perry 
... Quist Beats Perry at Melbourne... 

But last week, after the semi-finals 
dust cleared, Fred stood across the net 
once again from his old pal and foe, 
Crawford. Last year Perry smashed 
the Australian, becoming the first 
British Wimbledon champion in 25 
years. Six months later Crawford 
trounced Perry. 

Now a frenzied crowd saw the home 
favorite easily beat off the invader and 
pass on to von Cramm. They played 
three short sets. Afterward, the Ger- 
man said: “Perry was very, very much 
too good for me.” 

Score—6-2, 6-4, 6-4. Cheers rose for 
the first champion to repeat since the 
1920 change in rules—which require 
the defending title-holder to play 
through the tournament. 


HELENS: A legend over Wimbledon’s 
main portal quotes Kipling: 
If you can meet with Triumph and 
Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just 
the same... 


To the two Helens who walked on 
to the center court the poetry was so 
much baloney. To each, only this 
phrase made sense: Woman Tennis 
Champion of the World. 

Two years ago Queen Helen, fresh 
from a Wimbledon triumph, had met 
this other Helen in the American finals 
at Forest Hills. No one had doubted 
Mrs. Moody would triumph. Again, 
few but Mrs. Moody knew she was 
playing with a strained hip. She had 
had to walk off in the middle of the 
match, leaving Miss Jacobs national 
champion. 

Four weeks a plaster cast kept Mrs. 
Moody prisoner in bed. For a year she 
couldn’t swing a racket. The thought 
that she might never again play cham- 
pionship tennis tortured her. Some 
sport lovers, she knew in her bitterness, 
considered her walking off unsports- 
manlike. 

Meanwhile Miss Jacobs tasted tri- 
umph. At Wimbledon, the champion- 
by-default went into the finals. At 
Forest Hills she won the American 
title. ‘That admirers all over the world 
continued to call the girl with the 
strained hip Queen Helen didn’t seem to 
bother her. 

This Spring the Queen Without A 
Crown began a comeback. She trained 
first in San Francisco. Then in Europe 
she entered minor tournaments, losing 
once to Katherine Stammers of Eng- 
land. 

Finally—Wimbledon. Two years’ bit- 
terness welled in her but she didn’t 
Show it. Poker-faced as ever, she 
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walked onto the court with her rival. 

The two girls who grew up within a 
rifleshot of each other on San Fran- 
cisco Bay began batting balls back and 
forth casually, as though the jammed 
crowd of 19,000 were not breathless 
with the dramatic knowledge of their 
enmity. 


BatTT.Le: In dress, each star stuck to 
her individual tradition. The Helen 
wore her famous white eyeshade and 
pleated skirt half-hiding shapely legs 
the other Helen donned blue-striped 
white shorts that left her sturdy limbs 
exposed. 

In the first few minutes of play, 
Queen Helen drove the ball to far cor- 
ners with flashes of her old brilliance. 
But Miss Jacobs moved with a sure 
grimness; always she sent the ball 
back. 

Then the crowd thrilled. Mrs. Moody 
gradually began to forge ahead with 





EUROPEAN 


Donald Budge: A Tennis Player 
May Look—and Wave—at a Queen 


perfect drives against her adversary’s 
backhand. In the first set, skirt won 
over shorts, 6-3. 

But the tide changed in the second. 
Miss Jacobs found her backhand stroke 
and put it to deadly use. Mrs. Moody 
began to tire and lose her flawless ac- 
curacy. Too late she quit her usual 
backline position for the net. Miss 
Jacobs passed her and won the set, 
6-3. 

In the third set with the score 2-2, 
Queen Helen seemed to be breaking. 
Between every game she leaned heavily 
on her racket. Miss Jacobs again went 
ahead with hard, accurate smashes. 
Once she knocked the racket from her 
rival’s tired grasp. 

Score—Jacobs 5, Moody 3, at match 
point. Nothing it seemed, now could 
save Helen Wills Moody. One more 
point to make her adversary champion. 
And then Miss Jacobs missed an easy 
smash. 

With that error vanished her dream 
of victory. Mrs. Moody swept through 
the next four games. Miss Jacobs 
fought on in a daze. An umpire had to 
remind her shé was serving. She hit 
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three successive shots out—and it was 
all over. 

For the seventh time Little Poker- 
Face had triumphed at Wimbledon. 
Suzanne Lenglen, France’s immortal 
star, had done that only six times. 

Queen Helen, for once in her life, 
came off her stolid dignity: she leaped 
up to Sir Herbert Wilberforce, staid 
secretary of the All-England Tennis 
Club, and kissed him. 


YACHTING: Davy Jones Claimed 
Triple Forfeit in Norway Race 


After-dinner loungers at the Royal 
Cape Breton Yacht Club last week re- 
moved cigars from their mouths and 
peered into the gathering twilight. A 
chunky black ketch was working her 
way slowly up the harbor channel at 
Sidney, Nova Scotia. Her main rig- 
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line made fast on deck and jumped 
overboard. The line was too short, so 
he let it go and swam to his father, 
who was just able to stay afloat, 
weighted as he was with boots and oil- 
skins .. . We tried to shoot up to the 
two men but a wave carried them 
away. The life raft was thrown over 
but they missed it ... We jibed again 
and broke the main boom.” 

Jibing carries grave danger in a 
heavy sea. Instead of “coming about” 
by swinging the vessel’s bow into the 
wind to change direction, the faster 
maneuver of jibing demands a sudden 
turn with the wind. Often a high wind 
hurls the sail around with a vicious 
snap and breaks the boom, sometimes 
the mast. 

The Hamrah’s crew had no choice; 
they wanted speed—not safety. Twice 
more they jibed. Snarled rigging dragged 
overboard ... No progress against the 
gale ... Only one chance for rescue left 
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The Ketch Hamrah: The Atlantic Took a Heavy Toll From Her 


ging dangled at loose ends; only three 
small sails propelled her. 

A tender put out hurriedly from the 
club wharf to meet the forlorn craft as 
she anchored and swung with the tide; 
the name Hamrah loomed on her stern. 
Three gaunt, unshaven figures appeared 
at the rail. 

Somebody asked about the rest of 
the crew. 

Charles F. Tillinghast Jr., 21, tried 
to keep his voice level: he and his two 
companions, Roger H. Weed, 23, and 
Sheldon Ware, 19, were all the crew 
left. The North Atlantic had claimed 
the owner, Robert Russell Ames, Bos- 
ton sportsman and real estate dealer, 
and his two sons. So much for their 
attempt to race five other yachts from 
Newport to Norway. 

“On the morning of the 19th we were 
600 miles off Newfoundland ... It was 
blowing a full gale with seas just 
about as high as the mast... At 9 
A. M., a sea swept over the port or 
windward side and washed Mr. Ames 
overboard. I was at the helm and 
jibed the boat immediately ... 

“Richard, the elder son, grabbed. a 


—the Hamrah’s cockleshell-sized row- 
boat. Henry Ames lowered it. 

Miraculously he reached his brother 
and pulled him into the boat. There 
was no sign of their father. Then the 
rowboat capsized. They disappeared in 
the wave that had swamped them. 

All day the crew maneuvered the 
limping ketch back and forth, strain- 
ing for a glimpse of the men they 
knew they would not see. 

Numbly they hacked away the dis- 
abled gear and rigged a mizzen and two 
jibs. Two days later the gale sub- 
sided. Tillinghast, who had studied the 
use of the sextant but never plotted a 
course at sea, pointed the yacht’s nose 
toward what he hoped would be Nova 
Scotia. Nine days later the Hamrah 
dropped anchor at Sidney. 

Its arrival accounted for five of the 
six vessels that quit Newport June 8 
for the longest race in yachting history. 
Stormy Weather, the handicap winner, 
and Vamarie, first boat in, reached Nor- 
way last fortnight. Last week Mistress 
and Vagabond pulled in. But the Ger- 
man entry, Stoertebeker, remained last 
week somewhere on the North Atlantic. 
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STAGE: History Reviewed Where 
Grant Once Walked on Silver 


Denverites reached back into the past. 
Up looping, ladder-steep Colorado roads 
hundreds with a nostalgia for the min- 
ing-boom days drove 35 miles west for 
the resurrection of Central City. 

In the now deserted mining town 
President Grant once walked from hotel 
to stagecoach on a pavement of silver 
bricks. Half a century ago champagne 
flowed on the Hill of the Virgins, min- 
ers’ sardonic name for the roaring red 
light district. 

Last week the Rocky Mountain town 
that Robert Edmond Jones calls “al- 
most a little poem” came back to life 
in the fourth annual festival under the 
scenic designer’s direction—‘“Central 
City Nights.” 


Boom: In 1859 an obscure miner dis- 
covered gold on the spot that became 
Central City. From then until the de- 
monetization of silver in 1893 the town 
boomed. Central City’s 20,000 residents 
built the Opera House by popular sub- 
scription in 1878. Across narrow Eure- 
ka Street from the Opera House, in the 
office of the weekly newspaper, Jones 
discovered yellowed reviews of appear- 
ances by the world’s most famous ac- 
tors and singers. ? 

Edwin Booth played Shakesperian 
tragedies there. Joseph Jefferson did 
“Rip Van Winkle.” The account of 
Adelina Patti’s visit read: “Every sin- 
gle phrase is a string of perfect gems, 
of purest ray serene.” Fay Templeton, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Fanny Davenport, 
Modjeska, Januschek, the Salvinis—all 
took bows on the Opera House stage 
for performances in the best plays and 
operas of the period. 


MemorigEs: From reviews and from 
theatrical histories, Jones dug out the 
21 acts that cram the history of two 
glamorous Opera House decades into a 
revue. “Central City Nights” did not 
burlesque the golden memories. Jones 
presented each scene “straight”—in the 
manner of the times. 

For two scenes from “Rip Van Win- 
kle’”’ the director worked from a prompt- 
er’s copy Jefferson used. A dance num- 
ber depicted not only the Can-Can, pop- 
ular in all mining towns, but also the 
Cachucha, from which the Can-Can de- 
rives. A scene from “Macbeth” and 
another from “Antony and Cleopatra” 
took care of Shakespeare. An excerpt 
from “The Bohemian Girl” reproduced 
the first opera—light or heavy—ever 
performed in Central City. 

Jones’s cast glittered with names of 
present-day luminaries. Walter Hus- 
ton’s wife, Nan Sunderland, played 
Lady Macbeth and Cleopatra, Helen 
Freeman played with her. Nica Doret, 
who has a host of admirers on the Pa- 
cific Coast, featured in the dance num- 
bers. 


New Lire: After the boom days sub- 
sided in 1894, the Opera House stayed 
empty for years. It fell into the hands 
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Central City Opera House: The World’s Most Famous Actors Once Played Here 


of the heirs of Peter MacFarlane, the 
contractor who built it. They gave it 
to the University of Denver. Then a 
committee of public-spirited citizens got 
together to reopen it. They engaged 
Jones on a five year contract to pro- 
duce “anything I like just so it’s good.” 

In 1932 he did “Camille” with Lillian 
Gish. The following year brought “The 
Merry Widow,” starring Gladys Swarth- 
out, Richard Bonelli, and Natalie Hall. 
Last year Walter Huston and Nan Sun- 
derland interrupted the New York en- 
gagement of “Dodsworth” to do “Othel- 
lo” for two weeks. 

To provide money, Denver’s wealthy 
four years ago endowed 100 of the Opera 
House’s 702 old hickory chairs. Most 
of them took their memorial names 
from prominent Colorado pioneers. One 
paid affectionate tribute to “Prunes,” a 
62-year-old pack burro that had plodded 
in the principal mines of the State. 

The Opera House Association works 
on a non-profit-making basis but with 
a lavish hand. Jones does no skimp- 
ing on cast, costumes, or sets. This 
year’s festival cost more than $30,000. 
It runs for only sixteen performances— 
July 6 through July 20—at prices scaled 
from the opening night’s $5 to $2. 


SpuirT: In the old days Central City 
folk carried bags of gold dust instead 
of coin to pay for purchases. That 
suited the Opera House’s original ticket 
seller perfectly. In the box office he 
fingered a waistcoat button vigorously 


to make dents in his thumb and first 
finger. Each time he dipped into pouches 
for a pinch of gold dust—the price of 
admission—his finger dents scooped up 
the equivalent of three pinches. Every 
night he split with the house—he gave 
it one-third and kept the other two. 


© 
PLAYHOUSE: Wycherly Comedy 
In Westport Barn Opens Season 


After the regular Broadway season 
closes, New York drama critics have 
to content themselves with routine 
notices of Summer theatre happenings. 
Some of these start as early as the end 
of May. But the cowbarn theatre 
season doesn’t open officially until the 
curtain rises in Lawrence Langner’s 
Country Playhouse at Westport, Conn., 
off the Boston Post Road. 

Last week Broadway celebrities, 
Westchester and Connecticut society, 
and plain theatre-lovers packed the 
century-old red barn. They saw Wil- 
liam Wycherly’s racy Restoration com- 
edy of manners, “The Country Wife”— 
played in this country for the first 
time. 

Seasoned theatregoers, stumbling 
through the apple orchard to their cars 
after the performance, commented that 
the 17th century playwright wrote dia- 
logue rings. around most present-day 
dramatists. 

Wycherly, like other 17th and 18th 


century writers, concerned himself with 
lines more than plot. He pulled no 
punches. His characters spoke direct- 
ly—and surprisingly like present-day 
wits—sparing no squeamish listener, 
Langner deleted only a few of the most 
outspoken lines. 


System: Wycherly’s hero, Horner, 
spends his days pondering new ways to 
win the belles of London. With the 
aid of a doctor, Quack, he spreads the 
rumor that on a trip to Paris he suf- 
fered an accident that left him 4 
eunuch. Horner’s theory: if he can 
get London husbands to trust him with 
their wives, his career as a Don Juan 
will become a sinecure. 


Vain fops but court and dress, and 
keep a pother, 

To pass for women’s men with one 
another; 

But he who aims by women to be 
prized, 

First by the men, you see, must be 
despised. 


Enter an elderly, jealous husband, 
Pinchwife. To London, guarding her 
carefully, he brings his bride. But the 
ubiquitous Horner meets and falls in 
love with her. From this point, three 
plots interweave, each coming to its 
logical ending. 


The characterizations and dialogue 
promise to make “The Country Wife” a 
sure-fire hit in New York next Winter. 
Ruth Gordon, as the coy wife from the 
country intrigued by the handsome 
blades of London, gave a flawless per- 
formance. Few more amusing scenes 
have ever unwound on a stage than the 
one in which Pinchwife forces his dame 
to write Horner a rude letter. The 
audience doubled up with hilarity after 
he agreed to take her to see the sights 
provided she dressed as a boy so that 
she couldn’t flirt—she appeared for a 
moment in a 17th century corset and 
lace-trimmed red drawers. 


PRODUCER: The theatrical bee hit the 
stocky, dark-mustached producer—born 
in Wales 45 years ago—in his youth. For 
years a successful foreign patent law 
firm kept him from turning his love of 
dramatics into action. Finally in 1916 
he wrote a one-act play, “Another Way 
Out.” The Washington Square Play- 
ers, which he helped found, produced it. 
Since then he has written, translated, 
adapted or helped create more than a 
dozen plays. 

With his second wife, Armina Mar- 
shall, actress, he runs a model profit- 
making farm near Westport, their Sum- 
mer home. Langner has two children, 
—a 17-year-old daughter, Phyllis, by 
his first marriage; and a 9-year-old 
son, Philip. In “The Country Wife,” 
Phyllis made her theatrical debut in a 
small part. 

The patents he handles give Langner 
ideas and he fancies himself an inven- 
tor. To date, however, he has done 
nothing active about it. He has-a long- 
standing passion for astrology. Until 
her death, he seldom took an important 
step without - consulting. Evangeline 
Adams. Even now he follows some of 
her advice. 
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NEA: Teachers Hold American 
Democracy Mankind’s Best Bet 


The National Education Association 
represents to teachers what the Ameri- 
can Medical Association does to doctors 
and the American Bar Association to 
lawyers. 


A 

In 1857 a small group of educators 
decided teachers as a group would never 
get anywhere until they organized a 
solid and corporate body. In Phila- 
delphia they formed the National Teach- 
ers Association. Thirteen years later 
the group absorbed two other similar 
bodies, the American Normal School 
Association and the National Superin- 
tendents Association. The united so- 
cieties then set out to bring all the 
country’s teachers into the National 
Education Association. 


But members came in slowly. Until 
1918 less than 10,000 thought it worth 
the fee—from $2 a year to $100 for a 
life membership. 


Then, in 1920 at Salt Lake City, the 
association reorganized. It gave indi- 
vidual members more power in the NEA 
and set up a representative annual as- 
sembly with delegates from State and 
local associations. The plan caught the 
teachers’ fancy. Today almost 200,000 
of America’s 1,000,000 public school in- 
structors belong to the NEA. Its lead- 
ers claim: “There is scarcely an out- 
standing advancement in education dur- 
ing the 78 years of its existence in which 
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the National Education Association has 
not played a part.” 


RicuTs: Last week in Denver, Colo., 
10,000 delegates ended its 73rd annual 
convention. The Rev. Dr. Francis J. 
McConnell, Resident Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New 
York, had opened it. He told the teach- 
ers they were “doing more for real free- 
dom of the land than the scores of blaz- 
ing patriots who infest legislative halls 
calling for oaths of devotion to the con- 
stitution.” 


Next day the delegates got down to 
business. A contingent from Columbia 
University’s Teachers College in New 
York led the liberal wing. Their con- 
vincing speeches produced many cheers: 
But many of their resolutions, tinged 
with alleged radicalism, underwent 
drastic changes. Dr. John K. Norton 
urged the pedagogues to “organize in- 
creasingly and more effectively.” He 
said they could become the “balance of 
power” at the polls and “tip the scales 
away from reaction and defeatism.” 
Another Columbia professor—Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, director of Lincoln School 
and formerly Denver Superintendent of 
Schools—demanded freedom permitting 
teachers to take part in political move- 
ments: “The school cannot, should not, 
and will not be neutral in the struggle 
of social forces now going on in this 
country.” 


Conservatives, who suspected a loop- 
hole for teaching communism and so- 
cialism, pushed through a resolution 
stating the NEA believes and will 
teach children that the American sys- 
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The National Education Association’s 73rd Convention Discussed Salaries 
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tem of government is the “best so far 
devised by the mind of man.” 

Liberals won a distinct victory, how- 
ever, in setting up a committee of five 
—three of whom must be classroom 
teachers—with powers to combat pro- 
posed legislation against freedom in 
teaching; to investigate cases of teach- 
ers dismissed in violation of this prin- 
ciple, and to assist ousted teachers if 
the cases warrant it. 

One discussion came home to almost 
every delegate—salaries. An 8-year 
study showed teachers’ wages fell 12 per 
cent between 1929 and 1934. In this 
year the country’s 1,000,000 instructors 
averaged $1,316. But 250,000 of them 
got less than $750, and 54,000 less than 
$450. 

Psychology, of course, also got its 
turn in debate. Young teachers prided 
themselves in telling how their pupils 
no longer raise their hands for permis- 
sion to leave classrooms. Instead they 
simply get up and leave, avoiding ‘“‘em- 
barrassing public announcement and 
destructive psychology.” Old-timers 
scoffed at this “stuff and nonsense.” 


PRESIDENT: Some of the liveliest dis- 
sertations spiced a series of teas given 
by three women—Dr. Agnes Samuelson 
of Des Moines; Dr. Annie C. Woodward 
of Somerville, Mass., and Dr. Caroline 
S. Woodruff of Castleton, Vt. To these 
functions teachers flocked in droves, 
for a reason. NEA’s presidency—with 
Dr. Henry L. Smith of Indiana Universi- 
ty the outgoing incumbent—alternates 
yearly between a man and a woman. 
Drs. Woodward, Samuelson, and Wood- 
ruff vied for the job. 

Dr. Samuelson won. Pleasant, plump, 
middle-aged, she has been Iowa State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for nine years. She lives in Des Moines 
with her mother. A good orator, she 
first writes her speeches, using as 
many as twenty pencils, each sharpened 
to a gnat’s hair. As soon as a pencil 
becomes the least dull she discards it. 


MARYLAND: Former President 
Prefers Planting to Pleading 


Ever since last March, students and 
faculty at the University of Maryland 
have rebelled against Dr. Raymond A. 
Pearson. They said his nine-year regime 
as president had damaged the institu- 
tion. Forty-eight of the 54 deans and 
department heads openly refused to 
agree with his policies. 

Last week the Board of Regents de- 
manded Dr. Pearson’s resignation. It 
offered him another job: he could go to 
Washington and lobby for Federal 
funds to support the Baltimore institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Pearson quit, but spurned the lob- 
bying: “I have my flowers and trees and 
other ways of entertainment.” 

The Board made Harry C. Byrd, vice 
president and athletics director, acting 
president. The Baltimore Sun smelled 
a bad odor: it found the episode “car- 
ried on in a hole-in-the-corner manner 
which is difficult to associate with aca- 
demic dignity.” 
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‘TWINS’: New Deal’s Legislative 
Architects: Corcoran and Cohen 


“Thomas G. Corcoran Esq., co-author 
with Benjamin V. Cohen Esq., of the 
(Holding Company) Bill, came to me 
... and stated ... with what he him- 
self termed ‘brutal frankness,’ that if I 
should vote against the death sentence 

. he would find it necessary to stop 
construction on the Passamaquoddy 
Dam in my district!” 

Representative Ralph P. Brewster, 
former Governor of Maine, boiled with 
righteous wrath last week. Representa- 
tive Edward C. Moran as lustily de- 
fended Corcoran. An excited House 
resolved to investigate lobbying for the 
Holding Company Bill (see page 5). 
Washington wondered just what it 
would find out about Corcoran—one of 
the two “Enigmas of Capitol Hill.” 

Enigma is the least of the terms ap- 
plied to Corcoran and Cohen. Former 
Representative Fred Britten, and others 
who often see Red, damn the pair as 
Communists. Less jittery old-timers 
sneer at them as young Brain Trusters 
who know nothing but theories. But 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler and Rep- 
resentative Sam Rayburn, with whom 
they have worked most closely during 
the last two years, consider them “very 
intelligent young men with well-trained 
legal minds.” 

Washington most generally calls 
them the Gold Dust Twins. “Let the 
Gold Dust Twins Do Your Work,” 
reads the cleaning powder slogan. Ad- 
ministration leaders, from President 
Roosevelt down, let Corcoran & Cohen 
do a great deal of their work. 

With James M. Landis, the pair 
wrote the Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934. They collaborated on the Utili- 
ties Bill still before Congress. Private- 
ly they advise Congressmen and pub- 
licly they testify before Congressional 
Committees. They find out what 
Congress thinks and report it to the 
President. 

Corcoran Officially works for the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Cohen 
nominally belongs to the Public Works 
Administration. Both constantly turn 
up on one New Deal job after another. 

Yet they hate publicity. As consci- 
entiously as scandal-fearing dowagers, 
they avoid newspapers and the lime- 
light. Consequently, no charges of self- 
promotion have hampered their political 
effectiveness. But mystery has pro- 
voked stories of their “insidious” in- 

fluence that far distort the truth. 

Neither supports Communistic or 
even collectivist views. Both follow im- 

plicitly the tenets of “Brandeis liberals”’: 
by regulating big business, they can 
preserve small businesses, competition, 
and so capitalism. 


Corcoran: Ten years ago Tommy 
Corcoran received the highest honor 
possible for a Harvard Law School 
graduate—a year’s job as secretary to 


Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

It surprised no one in the class of 
1925 that Corcoran won it. Through 
Brown and Harvard he worked like a 
fanatic. That zeal may stem from the 
tradition of New England, his birth- 
place 35 years ago. 

From Irish ancestry he inherited a 
snub-nosed red face and a sense of 
humor. His geniality brought him right 
along. All of Justice Holmes’s secre- 
taries discovered that their duties large- 
ly consisted of entertaining the old man. 
Corcoran evidently made good; Holmes’s 
friends describe him as the Justice’s 
favorite secretary. Until Holmes’s 
death this Spring, Corcoran spent an 
evening a week with his ex-boss. 

Two years ago the Irish lawyer’s 
sociability brought him to President 
Roosevelt’s attention. At a small 
White House party Corcoran played 
the accordion—the distillation of child- 
hood ambitions to be a concert pianist. 
To its wheezing he sang a woeful bal- 
lad, ‘“‘The Unreconstructed Rebel.” It 
wrung tears of joy from the President 
and supplied him with a favorite nick- 
name for Senator Carter Glass. The 
association, begun then, made Cor- 
coran one of “Roosevelt’s young men.” 

Oddly enough, he got his government 
position under Hoover. In the Fall of 


1926, Corcoran quit Washington for a 
year’s graduate study at Harvard. 
After that he joined the New York law 
firm of Cotton, Franklin, Wright & 
Gordon. For four years he energetically 
defended big corporations. 

In 1931, Eugene Mayer, then chair- 





man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., asked Felix Frankfurter to send 
him a good lawyer. The Harvard law 
professor sent Corcoran. As an RFC 
counsel—the job he still holds—he went 
to work against the corporations. 

This experience on both sides of the 
fence came to fruit under the New 
Deal. While working on the Securities 
Bill two years ago he and Cohen formed 
the team that ‘“outsmarted Wall 
Street.” 

The Corcoran method has two tricks. 
He likes to make bills complicated 
enough so that the average lawyer 
doesn’t immediately see and object to 
their far-reaching implications. He 
believes in a kind of horse-trading— 
wording bills a little stronger than he 
wants them so Congress can chip off a 
little and think it has won something. 

Cohen now does most of the actual 
bill-drafting; Corcoran turns persuasive 
arguments on rebellious politicians. He 
also has done well by his friends. A 
score of Harvard Law School gradu- 
ates owe their positions in alphabet- 
soup agencies to Corcoran. Washing- 
tonians punningly use the name of their 
art museum to call these young men 
the “Corcoran Gallery.” 

Officially Corcoran works in bare, 
cream-walled Room 1115 of the RFC 
Building. Daytime callers who find him 
there are just lucky. Most of the time 
he is out on extracurricular activities 
of drafting, expounding, and keeping 
Congressmen in line. For a while this 
Spring he held unofficial membership 
in the White House secretariat—a fun- 
nel for the President. The Chief Ex- 
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Thomas’ Corcoran Pleased the President With ‘The Unreconstructed Rebel’ 


ecutive could hand Corcoran a bill and 
ask: “Tom, can you give me a digest 
of this?”—or ‘Will you sound out Sen- 
ator Blank and discover just what he 
thinks is wrong with the Such-and- 
Such Bill?” 

Week-ends, Corcoran clears out of 
town to a cabin 12 miles or so up the 
Potomac. Other New Dealers congre- 
gate there to laze around. Corcoran 
gets into khaki breeches and an old 
sweater and, as Gladstone once did in 
England, chops down trees for the fun 
of it. 

Each week, despite his 10 A.M. to 
midnight schedule, he dines out once or 
twice. More often he spends the eve- 
ning working in his office or in the 
Georgetown house he shares with Co- 
hen— “the little red house on R Street,” 
that ex-Congressman Britten consid- 
ered as sinister as the Harding gang’s 
“little green house on K Street.” 


CoHEN: Most New Dealers worked 
night and day during the first months 
of the administration. Corcoran and 
Cohen still do: work is their life. 

Cohen is as Semitic as Corcoran is 
Irish. Spectacles rest solemnly on his 
long nose; he brushes his dark hair 
straight back from an extraordinarily 
high forehead. 

Against Corcoran’s energy, Cohen 
matches an easy-going calm. Walk- 
ing along the streets together, Corcor- 
an always strides far ahead, urging 
his ambling companion: “Come on, 
come on.” 

Some critics explain Corcoran’s and 
Cohen’s apparent antipathy to the 
stock market as pique at “unfortune” 


experiences in it. Both reputedly made 
a million in the stock market in boom 
days. Corcoran supposedly lost most 
of his. Asked about it, he growls: 
“Well, for God’s sake, how do you 
think I learned about the market— 
from a book?” Cohen presumably still 
has his million. He says nothing. 

Cohen comes from the Middle West. 
From Muncie, Ind., his birthplace, he 
went to the University of Chicago, then 
to Harvard Law School. He graduated 
in 1916—just 22—and became secretary 
to Circuit Court Judge Julian W. Mack. 
Mack still says: “I have never had a 
better secretary.” 

Cohen’s career carries a more con- 
sistent reform note than Corcoran’s. 
During the war he prevented shipping 
lines from chiseling against the Ship- 
ping Board, for which he was attorney. 
Afterward he represented American 
Zionists at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference. He saw to it that the Powers 
did not do the Jews out of promised 
land in Palestine. 

Later for a while he served as a New 
York bank director, wrote a minimum 
wage law for the National Consumers 
League that a number of States have 
made their standard, and advised Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York on 
social legislation. 

In Washington in charge of railroad 
loans for the Public Works Administra- 
tion, he put over the loan for the Penn- 
sylvania Ralroad’s electrification. Now 
he counsels PWA’s Natonal Power Pol- 
icy Committee. 

He sticks close to his desk on the 
second floor of the old Department of 
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Interior Building. But to reporters and 
other unscheduled callers he audibly 
tells his secretary: “I’m not in.” While 
he works, he smokes ceaselessly, light- 
ing one cigarette from another. 

Washington doesn’t know Cohen as 
well as Corcoran because he prefers 
solitude. He eats alone in a restaurant 
near his office. For relaxation he some- 
times slips out by himself to a near-by 
movie—and sleeps through the picture. 
He never joins Corcoran on the Po- 
tomac week-end parties. He goes off 
alone to New York. That’s one flaw 
in Cohen’s job—he hates Washington 
and loves New York. 

During the Senate’s debate on the 
Holding Company Bill last month, 
Cohen sat next to Senator Wheeler in 
Huey Long’s seat. Senator Hastings 
protested—but in vain. Senate rules 
permit senators to bring secretaries 
and advisers on the floor with them. 

As Administration adviser, Cohen 
sees that proposed financial legislation 
stays within Constitutional limits. Dur- 
ing the banking investigation two years 
ago, John W. Davis questioned the 
special committee’s power to inquire 
into bank records. The committee hur- 
riedly drafted a resolution to give 
themselves the power. Then they called 
Cohen, who happened to be in New 
York. Over the phone they read the 
long and complicated resolution once. 
“Is it constitutional?” 

His trigger mind never hesitated: 
“sen.” 

He was right; that’s another reason 
why opponents don’t like him. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





EDITORS: The Bruce Goulds at 


Home at Ladies Home Journal 


Iowa boys who have cut out big city 
names for themselves include Herbert 
Hoover, Harry Hopkins, and Henry 
Wallace in politics, Grant Wood in the 
arts, and Phil Stong in literature. 
Last week two more Iowans—Bruce 
Gould and his pretty, blond wife, Bea- 
trice—joined the roster. Into a large 
office on Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, they moved to edit Curtis 
Publishing Co.’s Ladies Home Journal. 

Only four years ago Gould was a re- 
porter on the rickety, failing old New 
York Evening Post. At that time The 
Saturday Evening Post accepted a 
series of stories by him and his wife. 
These—about Jimmy Faraday, literary 
broker—so impressed George Horace 
Lorimer that he made Gould an asso- 
ciate editor of the national weekly. 

Gould replaces Loring Ashley Schuler 
—for 22 years with Curtis—as editor of 
the country’s largest women’s maga- 
zine. His meteoric rise stands alone in 
an organization whose editors tradition- 
ally have found promotion a snail-like 
process. 

The lives of Beatrice Blackmer Gould 
and her husband have been tied to- 
gether from the first. Both were born 
in Iowa, both went to the State uni- 
versity and both worked on The Iowan, 
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college daily newspaper. After gradu- 
ating they hiked for New York and 
literary careers. In 1923 they were 
married, and settled in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

Mrs. Gould worked -on the old New 
York Sunday World as woman’s editor 
and Bruce reported for The Sun. In 
1924 he moved to The Post. After 
straight reporting he drew on his war- 
time experience in the Naval Air Force 
to become The Post’s aviation editor. 
His popularity at Roosevelt, Newark, 
and Bennett airports irked morning 
paper reporters. Although he worked 
on an evening paper he almost con- 
sistently beat them. 


In 1931 Anthony Fokker asked Gould 
to write his biography. The reporter 
jumped at the chance of a Summer va- 
cation in Europe tagging after the 
busy, explosive airplane-builder. “Fly- 
ing Dutchman” resulted. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gould followed a 
purer literary course. She peppered 
The Ladies Home Journal, Collier’s, 
and Cosmopolitan with stories they 
liked and bought. Last week she found 
herself in an embarrassing position: 
she still has an unexpired writer’s con- 
tract with Cosmopolitan, a rival of 
the magazine she now helps edit. 


Besides their individual work, the 
Goulds have written scores of short 
stories together. In 1929 they wrote 
““Man’s Estate,” a play about an Iowa 
farm boy. The Theatre Guild pro- 
duced it but it had slight success. 


Mrs. Gould accepted The Ladies 
Home Journal post with misgivings. 
A five-day-a-week editor’s job would 
tie her to an office desk. She might 
lose her profitable writing flair. She 
would find less time for her 7-year-old 
daughter Sesaly. Finally, she might 
lose her woman’s viewpoint. Lorimer 
compromised by making her co-editor, 
three days a week. 


After closing up office the Goulds 
head for the Pennsylvania Station to 
get the 5 o’clock train to Princeton, 
N. J. They own a 120-acre farm near 
Hopewell. Although country born, they 
dislike farm work themselves. A hired 
hand takes care of their place. The 
Goulds spend their spare time motoring 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. They collect Colonial doors, 
andirons, and any early American bits 
that will make their rambling old white 
farmhouse more attractive. 








TRANSITION 





Born: To David Binney Putnam 
(“David Goes to Greenland,” etc.), son 
of George Palmer Putnam and stepson 
of Amelia Earhart, and to the former 
Nilla Shiles, a daughter, in La Fayette, 
Ga. 


Birtupay: John D. Rockefeller, 96, 
July 8. He sat under the trees at 
Lakewood, N. J., and rejoiced that he 
still has nineteen of his own teeth. 

MARRIED: Grace Roper, daughter of 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Rop- 
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er, and Dr. Frank Bohn of New York 
City, newspaper correspondent and lec- 
turer, at the Ropers’ Washington home. 


Mary Hanna, daughter of the late 
Dan R. Hanna, publisher of The Cleve- 
land Times, and granddaughter of the 
late Mark Hanna, Ohio political boss, 
and Eberhard Block, Ansco Corpora- 
tion executive, in the Lady Chapel of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 


Jesse Owens, Ohio State University’s 
Negro track star, and Minnie Ruth 
Soloman, 19, who threatened him with 
a breach of promise suit, in Cleveland. 


Laura Janney White Hanson, 19, Bal- 
timore debutante, and James Carey, 70, 
wholesale druggist, at her uncle’s coun- 
try home at Woodbrook, Md. 


George Washington Hill, 51, Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. president and Mary 
Barnes, 39, his secretary, at Caxton 
Hall Reister Office, London. 


DivorcepD: Eugene Vidal, director of 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Air Commerce, by Nina Gore Vidal, 
daughter of Senator Thomas P. Gore 
of Oklahoma, in Reno, on grounds of 
extreme cruelty. 


John R. Peine, Chicago broker, by 
Lila Lee, film actress, in Carson City, 
Nev., on grounds of cruelty. They mar- 
ried last December. 


Albert P. Scott, New York broker, by 
Colleen Moore, film actress, in Los An- 
geles. She testified his rude and jealous 
conduct made her “a nervous wreck.” 

SuccEEDED: Enos Wilson, Creek In- 
dian, to the late Jackson Barnett’s title 
as “world’s richest Indian.’’ Wilson, a 
foundling 30 years ago, received a gov- 
ernment allotment of seemingly worth- 
less Oklahoma land. It developed oil. 
A. M. Landman, superintendent of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, last week re- 
ported Wilson’s fortune at more than 
$2,000,000. 

ARRIVED: Joseph A. Lyons, Premier 
of Australia, in New York, en route 
from London and King George’s Silver 
Jubilee to visit President Roosevelt in 
Washington, the Canadian Government 
in Ottawa, and sail from Vancouver 
for Sydney. He told how Australia van- 
quished its 1929-1932 depression: ‘We 
cut down our expenses, cut down our 
budget, and kept within our income. 
We also helped out our States so that 
they should not suffer.” 


Mme. Louise de Kiriline, until June 
1 chief nurse to the Dionne quintuplets, 
in New York to arrange for publication 
of a book. She confessed: “I am par- 
tial to Annette and Emelie. They are 
my favorites. Annette is pretty; Emelie 
is piquant.” 

Harper Sibley, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in New 
York, from Paris meetings of the In- 
ternational Chamber. “In Europe,” he 
discovered, “they have their cartels 
just as we have our codes and it's 
pretty much the same thing, so we 
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naven’t anything particularly new in 
the idea.” 

HonoreD: By Elsa Maxwell, New 
York professional party giver, four 
American women with the title of 
“great ladies.” She defined the quali- 
fications: “A real lady takes her posi- 
tion for granted ... She is so sure she 
is never ashamed of the people she’s 
seen with . . . She has quality that 
cannot be acquired.” 

Her nominees: 


Mrs. Jacques Balsan, the former Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt: “She was born with 
the airs of a duchess, which she will al- 
ways have.” 


Alice Roosevelt Longworth, the late 
President’s daughter: “She knows how 
to quarrel with dignity and humor.” 


Mrs. Vincent Astor, wife of the pres- 
ent President’s friend: “She never 
seems aware that she occupies a great 
position.” 

Irene Dunne, film actress: “She 
avoids the limelight.” 

Diep: Andre Citroen, 57, French au- 
tomobile manufacturer, of cancer, in 
Paris. The “Henry Ford of France” 
began his career developing the Mors 
car. During the war he returned from 
the front to build chassis for the army 
and later to transform the plant into 
a munitions factory making “whiz- 
bang” shells. 

In 1919 he announced “the first 
French automobile built by mass pro- 
duction methods.” He began with a 
plant producing 40 little Citroens a 
day. He admired American advertising 
and production methods, and he pio- 
neered in high-powered newspaper ad- 
vertising. He financed two desert- 
crossing expeditions—in Citroens. He 
gave school children toy Citroens and 
charts of the car’s internal mecha- 
nisms. Finally Citroen made a contract 
to illuminate the Eiffel Tower nightly, 
provided the display served to adver- 
tise his car. These promotion schemes 
helped make France a nation owning 
1,800,000 cars, a third of them Citroens. 

In addition, Citroen became a spec- 
tacular society and gambling figure. 
He plunged in the stock market and 
again at cards. In a single week at 
Deauville he won 15,000,000 francs 
($600,000) and another time as un- 
concernedly lost $400,000 at one sitting. 

His crash came last December. Ci- 
troen stock tumbled. Creditors pressed. 
The government, with a heavy financial 
interest in the company, prevented 
bankruptcy and put the firm into “ju- 
dicial liquidation.” Michelin Tire Co. 
got control. Citroen disappeared from 
public notice. 


John J. Bernet, 67, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, and 
Pere Marquette Railroads, after a short 
illness, in Cleveland. Bernet was a 


blacksmith’s son. At Farnham, N. Y., 
he got his first railroad job—telegraph- 
er with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern. He moved to Buffalo and 
rose from dispatcher, through super- 
intendent, to vice president of the line. 
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In 1916 the Van Sweringen brothers 
bought the Nickel Plate and got Bernet 
for the presidency. The road had never 
paid a dividend. Within ten years 
Bernet had it paying 11 per cent. 
After the Van Sweringens bought the 
Erie Bernet went to that. In 1929 they 
put him in charge of Chesapeake & 
Ohio. Part of their system has gone 
into bankruptcy. Bernet’s C. & O. still 
makes money. 


Oliver Herford, 72, English born au- 
thor, illustrator, and famous wit, in 
New York. Two days before his death 
he remarked: “I know what’s the mat- 
ter with me. I’m just fading out.” 

Herford wrote and illustrated a score 
of books of artistic nonsense, among 
them: “Artful Antics,” “The Bashful 
Earthquake,” ‘“Rubaiyat of a Persian 
Kitten,” and “The Herford Aesop.” 

A fellow member of The Players told 
him he had been offered $50 to resign. 
“Hold out for $100,” said Herford. 
“You'll get it.” A guest called his 
house a “little coterie.” He replied: 
“Yes, this is my coterie, and there is 
my vestry, and beyond are my pan- 
tries.” Friends chided him for deferring 
to his wife’s whims. “You forget,” he 
answered, “Peggy has a whim of iron.” 


Other deaths: 214 Americans from 
4th of July accidents .. . Henry (Hank) 
O’ Day, 74, former pitcher and National 
League umpire whose famous ruling 
in 1908 cost the Giants the pennant... 
Baron Arz von Straussenburg, 78, last 
World War chief of the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies’ general staff ... For- 
mer Archduke Leopold of Austria, 66, 
who caused a sensation in 1903 by re- 
nouncing his title, to marry Wilhelmina 
Adamovic, an actress William 
Hitz, 63, Associate Justice of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
who presided over the oil scandals 
trials of Harry F. Sinclair and Albert 
B. Fall ... Mme. Rene Pugnet, wife 
of the liner Normandie’s skipper... 
Bowman Gray, board chairman of the 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. ...Mrs. Graham 
Fair Vanderbilt, daughter of Senator 
James Fair of Nevada, Irish immigrant 
who made his fortune in the Comstock 
silver mines; New York social leader, 
and divorced wife of William K. Van- 
derbilt 2d. 

Sick List: Ex-King Alfonso of Spain 
(bruised in motor accident at Follonica, 
Tuscany): recovering. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(kidney ailment): undergoing treat- 
ment prior to possible operation at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


Laura Ingalls, fiyer (left ankle 
burned by a firecracker): recovered 
and waited to take off from New York 
on an attempt at a transcontinental 
speed record. 


Dr. Henry Phelps Gage, scientist and 
chief of the Corning Glass Works op- 
tical laboratory (right eye injured by 
firecracker): may lose eye’s vision. 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
(“sheer exhaustion”): resting at Sum- 
mer home in South West Harbor, 
Maine. 








SCIENCE 





FUEL: Motorists of Tomorrow 
Will Buy Chunks of Gasoline 


“Cut yourself a slice of gasoline.” 

That statement would have made 
sense Tuesday at New York Universi- 
ty’s Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics, thanks to Adolph Prussin, tall 
German-born research chemist. 

In 1927, in his New York laboratory, 
Prussin tried to clear hydrocarbon 
cleaning fluids of their fatty acids. First 
he took gasoline. He poured some into 
a heavy steel cylinder and added a 
catalyst—an agent which promotes a 
chemical reaction without taking part 
in it. Unknowingly he used the wrong 
combination. After heating the cylinder 
to 150 degrees Fahrenheit, he opened it. 

Inside, instead of liquid gasoline and 
a blob of jellied precipitate, he found a 
brown, waxy mass—the first solid gaso- 
line ever produced. Prussin, amazed, 
devoted all his spare time to experi- 
menting with his discovery which 
eventually he named Solene. In 1931 
he took a batch of it to Alexander Klem- 
in, N. Y. U. aeronautics professor. 

Only direct contact with flame would 
fire Solene. Then it burned so gently 
that a puff of breath could extinguish a 
batch as big as a man’s hand. 


SAFETY: Solene occupied 6 per cent 
less space than ordinary gasoline. 
Packed in cardboard cartons it would 
lose only 1/20 of 1 per cent weight per 
year. Tracer bullets—whose flames 
caused most World War airplane cas- 
ualties—could shoot through a chunk 
without any effect; the mass itself 
’ smothered the fire. 

Klemin saw a possible answer to one 
of aviation’s biggest problems: to pre- 
vent the fatal fires that so often follow 
crashes. Solene also might help the oil in- 
dustry cut burdensome expenses—trans- 
portation insurance on volatile, danger- 
ous liquid gasoline and costly storage 
outside of urban centers, which means 
costly trucking to the retail market. 
But—would Solene run engines? 

Klemin and Prussin went to work. 
An air-stream sufficed to make Solene 
pass directly from the solid to the gase- 
ous state. The experimenters did away 
with a one-cylinder engine’s carburetor. 
They rigged up a cracker tin for the 
solid fuel, punched holes in bottom and 
top, and turned the crank. Air passed 
over the Solene directly into the cylin- 
ders. The engine ran for a few min- 
utes, then sputtered out. 

Discouraged, they dropped their ex- 
periments. Then six months ago Prussin 
found capital to finance new work. 
William Loeb Jr., rich son of President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s secretary; Clyde 
Pangborn, the flyer; and William 
Gleaves, young New York lawyer, and 
Rhodes scholar, chipped in. Prussin 
started work anew and soon found the 
trouble. To become efficiently volatile, 
the solid fuel must be preheated. 

Prussin wrapped an engine exhaust 
pipe around the Solene tank. He started 
the engine with a wineglass of ordinary 
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INTERNATIONA! 


Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndorn: Pangborn Stuck Money in Solid Gasoline 


gasoline, warmed it up, then switched to 
the solid fuel. The engine ran perfectly. 


It costs 1 cent a gallon to convert 
liquid gasoline into solid fuel. The ex- 
perimenters believe that it could be sold 
for five cents a gallon less than liquid 
gasoline because of low insurance rates 
and lack of the storage problem. 


Prussin now has turned to other 
liquid fuel experimentation. His solidi- 
fied kerosene costs far less than the 
commercial solid alcohols used in camp 
stoves. With it he hopes to revolution- 
ize the oil stove and lamp business. 


DIABETES: Sufferers’ Magazine 
Sheds Light, but no Sweetness 


The New York Diabetes Association 
—professional organization of doctors, 
nurses, and researchers interested in 
diabetes—started a fund drive last 
week. The association, interested pure- 
ly in the disease’s scientific and medio- 
logical aspects, promotes further in- 
vestigation into one of medicine’s most 
fearsome problems. 


Simultaneously, in England, laymen 
got a dose of advice and information in 
the third issue of the quarterly Dia- 
betic Journal, a magazine by and for 
diabetics. Names on the little green 
magazine’s masthead would give al- 
most any publisher a start. 

Herbert George Wells is president, 
and Hugh Walpole editor. George D. 
H. Cole, famous Oxford economist, is 
on the board with Sir Alfred Chatter- 
ton, consulting engineer who helped the 
empire build India. Dr. Robert Daniel 
Lawrence, head of King’s College Hos- 
pital’s Diabetic Clinic, and some twenty 
others round out the list. 


The idea for the magazine, as well as 
for Britain’s 20-month-old ‘Diabetic As- 
sociation, belongs to H. G. Wells. On 
one of his periodic trips to King’s Col- 
lege Hospital, he talked to his friend 
Dr. Lawrence about the “latent solidar- 
ity of people subject to a distinctive 
disorder.” 

Why not band them together? For 
one thing, such an association might 
succeed in reducing the price of insulin, 
without which advanced diabetics can't 
live. Then rich patients who used in- 
jection needles only once could pass 
them along to the poor, who would be 
spared the torture of dull needles em- 
ployed for reasons of economy. 

Dr. Lawrence agreed with the author. 
Then, as all good Englishmen do, Wells 
wrote a letter to The Times. As a re- 
sult, money poured in with a ftood of 
letters from potential members. Last 
January the society started publishing 
The Journal. At present the magazine 
—which carries diabetic news, special 
diets, and answers letters from readers 
—goes to.5,000 association members. 

Wells, instead of considering his 
disease a handicap, revels in it. The 
rigorous discipline it imposes strength- 
ens character, he feels. It makes its 
victims avoid. sugary thoughts and 
deeds, as well as a sugary diet. To 
bolster his point he cites an imposing 
roster of diabetics: Thomas Edison, 
George Eastman, Marshal Joffre, Cle- 
menceau, and Dr. George Minot of 
Boston—co-discoverer of the liver treat- 
ment for anemia and joint Nobel Prize 
winner. 

To the poor man, diabetes represents 
a distinct financial handicap. Ten one- 
unit insulin ampules cost 35 cents; 
daily doses range between 10 and 40 
units. Syringes cost $1.25 and fresh 
needles $1 for half a dozen. 
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R A D I oO man will shoot the works, whilea wom- WOMEN: Hand That Rocks Cradle 
an jes’ can’t turn herself loose.” ; : - 
The program—which runs through Shakes Warning Finger at Radio 
INTERVIEWS: Unex purgated September—costs Standard Brands $6,- 


Comment of Man in the Street 


The amateur hour’s quick appeal and 
cheap talent has made sponsors im- 
patient of high-priced entertainers. Ear- 
ly this Spring, Standard Brands noticed 
the popularity of their $5,000-a-week 
star, Joe Penner, beginning to slip. So 
the company cast about for an inexpen- 
sive show to hold their NBC network 
audience through hot Summer Sunday 
evenings. 

They found it in Jerry Belcher’s and 
Parks Johnson’s extemporaneous “Voice 
of the People” broadcasts. A few days 
before the last Presidential election, 
these two rawboned Texans made capi- 
tal of their advertising sales job with 
KTRR in Houston, key outlet for Co- 
lumbia’s Southwestern network. They 
installed a microphone on a busy Hous- 
ton street corner. There they inter- 
viewed passers-by on the Hoover-Roose- 
velt battle—and on anything else which 
popped into their heads: “How you goin’ 
to vote?” ... “Is Mickey Mouse a cat 
or a dog?” ... “Is a nickel 20 per cent 
of a dollar?” 

The Texas audience roared at the 
embarrassed answers and howled for 
more. A small Houston milk concern 
soon sponsored the program. Every 
week, Belcher and Johnson fired ques- 
tions at unwary citizens: “What do you 
want for Christmas?” One pretty girl 
answered: “You.” 

A Spanish-American War captain 
couldn’t recognize the quotation: “O 
say, can you see,” first line of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. A cattle rancher de- 
clared emphatically his cows’ horns 
grew behind their ears. 

Last Sunday night at 6:30 EST over 
the NBC-WJZ network, the drawling 
Texans tackled New York street crowds. 
On noisy Columbus Circle, Belcher and 
Johnson flung out some of their 10,000 
teaser questions. As in Houston, they 
interviewed more men than women. 
Johnson drawled the explanation: “A 


000 a week for time, and only $1,000 for 
talent. 

NBC officials fear they may find a 
catch in the bargain: they can’t blue- 
pencil the public’s spontaneous profan- 
ity, slander, or obscenity. 

Last month Al Jolson plunged himself 
and NBC into a $100,000 damage suit 
with an extemporaneous remark about 
the Summit Hotel in Uniontown, Pa. 
The Summit Hotel Co. alleges in its 
complaint that Jolson injured its “good 
name, reputation, and credit” in an 
NBC-WEAF interview with Sam Parks 
Jr., National Open Golf Champion, with 
these four words: ‘“‘That’s a rotten hotel.” 











BROADCASTS JULY 13-19 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (13th): Band Concert: Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman conducts rousing selections from 
Rossini, Mancinelli, and Verdi. 7:30 E.T.; 
6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


SUN. (14th): Gen. Douglas A, MacArthur: 
Chief of Staff of the Army speaks for half 
an hour on ‘‘National Defense’’. 9:30 E.T.; 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 


MON. (15th): 1936 Presidential Campaign: 
Stanley High, radio commentator, heads 
west to sample public opinion on the Pres- 
idential campaign next year. 10:00 E.T.; 
9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

TUES, (16th): “Dramatic Interlude”: Jean- 
nette Nolan, California radio actress, and 
Dwight Cooke, radio dramatist, begin a 
new dramatic series of best sellers and 
Elizabethan and contemporary plays. 7:30 
E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (17th): Tito Guizar: The Mexican tenor 
and guitarist returns to Columbia in a 3-a- 
week series, appearing also at 6:15 P.M. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 


THURS. (18th): “Nickelodeon”: ‘‘Radio’s mag- 
ic lantern show,” moves from Chicago’s 
WENR to spread its early “picture house 
atmosphere” and “tin pan piano” strains 
over a network, 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 
M.T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI, (19th): “Airbreaks Graduation”: Six en- 
tertainers new to the networks receive con- 


tract “diplomas” during this weekly “try- 
out” of aspiring radio talent. 8:30 E.T.; 
7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 


Last year the church-sponsored 
Legion of Decency marched in to re- 
lieve women’s clubs of a losing fight to 
reform the movies. Clubwomen switched 
their crusading spirit to radio. By last 
September, 25 organizations wedged 
10,000,000 members behind a single 
spearhead, the Women’s National Radio 
Committee. 


Broadcasters felt its thrust this 
week. At the National Association of 
Broadcasters convention in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 450 delegates. heard 
their president, J. Truman Ward, read 
the women’s emphatic advice: 


Fire “breathless announcers.” Ad- 
vertise no articles “which ladies and 
gentlemen of refinement would not 
freely discuss at the dinner table.” 
Adopt Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
plan for an advisory board including 
“one very ordinary citizen” as well as 
experts to elaborate model juvenile 
programs. Assure parents a constant 
supply of “model programs” from 5 to 
8 o’clock daily. 


The W.N.R.C.’s first-year accom- 
plishments show its power to make 
broadcasters practice what women 
preach. Last March its appeal to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
chased a contraceptive jelly program 
off New York’s WMCA. The Com- 
mittee’s society-matron officers scared 
off laxative and feminine hygiene ad- 
vertisers with the threat of riling a 
woman membership now put at 17,000,- 
000. In May, CBS fell in line by cutting 
commercial announcements to 10 per 
cent of broadcast periods and dropping 
accounts “involving unpleasant dis- 
cussions of bodily functions.” 


Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan, W.N. 
R.C. chairman, pins her radio reform 
hopes on the feminine “listener groups” 
the committee began to organize this 
month. July 1, 5,000 women’s club 
leaders received instructions to begin 
a fifteen-day survey of local programs. 
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Jerry Belcher and Parks Johnson (Extreme Left and Right) Pick Up Their Broadcasts in the Streets 
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ANTI-AIRCRAFT: ‘Archie’ Gets 


New Eyes, Ears, and a Brain 


World War flyers seldom got gray 
hairs worrying about anti-aircraft 
guns. ‘“Pom-poms” and “flaming onions” 
—small tracer shells used on craft fly- 
ing below 3,000 feet—seldom found 
their fast moving targets. The bigger 
“archie” guns, which worked most ef- 
fectively between 3,000 and 12,000 feet, 
fired hundreds of thousands of rounds 
but dug few graves. 

The next war, artillerymen believe, 
will tell a different story. That’s one 
reason why inventors of devices for 
stopping plane motors in flight and 
gadgets for wrecking attacking aerial 
armadas get lots of publicity. 

Last week in New York reporters 
found a man who spun one of the 
fanciest yarns ever heard. They got the 
story from Samuel S. Hixon, an Ameri- 
can just returned from England. 


DeTecTor: With $55,000 given him 
by George Rose, British mail order 
magnate, Hixon set to work on a de- 
vice to locate approaching planes. In 
London he set up Hixon Laboratories 
with J. D. Wheeler, former Chicagoan, 
to help him. For months they puttered 
and fumbled. Finally they evolved an 
apparatus which, they said, would lo- 
cate an airplane 720 miles away. 

On his arrival in New York last week 
Hixon told interviewers he was Wash- 
ington-bound to interest the War De- 
partment in his phenomenal discovery. 

In Brooklyn, Sperry Gyroscope en- 
gineers—world’s biggest makers of air- 
craft sound locators, giant searchlights, 
and automatic range finding machinery 
—roared with laughter at MHixon’s 
claims. Sound waves travel in straight 
lines. A plane would have to fly at a 
height of 70 miles in the air for its 
sound to travel 720 miles to a ground 
station over the earth’s curvature. 


Raps: Since 1918 almost incredible 
advances have been made in anti-air- 
craft equipment. Few flying men feel 
any enemy would be foolhardy enough 
to attempt a daytime raid. Conse- 
quently they have turned most atten- 
tion to night bombing expeditions. 

Sperry has developed a portable, re- 
mote control searchlight whose 800,- 
000,000 candlepower beam can pick up 
planes at five miles. Its sound lo- 
cator apparatus has a range of 15 
miles. 

This limitation presented Sperry en- 
gineers with a tough problem. Fleet 
modern planes could travel the 15 
miles from the point of detection to a 
point directly over the locator in about 


four minutes. Meanwhile complex 
trajectory computations had to be 
made. How? 


Engineers developed a truck full of 
complex, mathematical computing ma- 
chinery. Almost instantaneously it gives 
the answer that otherwise would re- 
quire precious minutes. 

A sound locator picks up a plane 
from one angle, a searchlight from an- 
other. They move together, keeping a 
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bead on it while the mathematical data 
feeds into the computing machinery. 
This corrects observations for wind, 
shell trajectory, the position of the 
plane when the shell reaches it, and the 
amount of fuse required on a shell to 
make it burst on schedule. 

This data, simplified by the ma- 
chinery, reaches gun batteries on dials. 
One figure tells where fuses should be 
set, the other how the gun should be 
pointed at any given instant. The 
gunners on batteries of 3-inch pieces— 
which fire 25 shells a minute—simply 
hold the guns on course with cranks, 
and keep firing. A shell will bring 
down its quarry within a 250-foot 
radius of its bursting point. 


ENDURANCE: The Keys Brothers 
Finally Come Down to Earth 


Some unknown primitive Indian who 
slipped off the Grand Canyon’s brink 
centuries ago accidentally set the first 
endurance record for non-stop flight. 
In the 20 seconds it took him to fall a 
mile into the chasm he remained out of 
contact with earth longer than any hu- 
man before him. 

Nov. 21, 1783 marks man’s first offi- 
cial record. Jean Francois Pilatre de 
Rozier, pioneer French balloonist, ma- 
neuvered a free balloon aloft for 20-odd 
minutes. 

Better equipment since. then has 
helped push the record up and up. In 
1913, H. Kaulen kept a balloon aloft 
over Germany for 87 hours. In 1930 
Dale Jackson and Forest O’Brine hit a 
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new high by piloting a plane over St, 
Louis for nearly a month—647 hours, 
28 minutes, 30 seconds. But thé flyers’ 
failure to prepare their barograph prop- 
erly cost them official recognition; the 
world’s endurance record of 553 hours 
and 41 minutes stayed with John and 
Kenneth Hunter of Chicago. 

Al and Fred Keys, co-managers of 
the small Municipal Airport at Meridian, 
Miss., decided to knock both marks into 
a cocked cloud. In one flight they held 
out for 123 hours, in a second for 169. 
For a third attempt they “beefed up” 
an ancient plane, added a catwalk 
around its 175 horsepower motor, a 
bunk over extra gasoline tanks, a coat 
of silver paint, and the name Ole Miss. 

June 4 they took off for a monoto- 
nous drill over a 50-mile triangular 
course. Daily a refueling plane made 
some 16 trips aloft to pipe gasoline and 
oil into the ship and lower food and 
clothes. 

June 24, 20,000 field visitors craned 
their necks upward to see the Ole Miss 
go into her 574th hour. Al Key lanced 
a bad tooth according to instructions 
from a local dentist. Fred, who nearly 
fell off the catwalk while greasing the 
engine, kept sending down homely radio 
messages: “You ought to see Al up 
here. He’s the ugliest dad-gun white 
man I have ever seen in my life...” 

A fortnight ago they passed the Hun- 
ters’ official record, and ground on to- 
ward the Jackson-O’Brine mark. Last 
week the Keys passed that. Finally aft- 
er 653 hours and 34 minutes in the air, 
they came to earth and the cheers of 
10,000 people. Al had lost 20 pounds. 
Fred gained 10. 
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BAN KIN G: Eccles Praises Glass’s Substitute Bill: 


‘Long Step Toward Intelligent Currency Management’ 


Last week Carter Glass had reason 
to rejoice. Unanimously the Virginian’s 
subcommittee sent the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee a thoroughly 
rewritten version of the Administra- 
tion’s Omnibus Banking Bill. Then, 
with a few changes it came to the floor. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson predicted 
speedy passage: “There isn’t much 
fight in the bill. It’s all gone out of it.” 

Duncan U. Fletcher, Banking and 
Currency Committee chairman, often 
opposes Glass. This time, with ill-con- 
cealed surprise, he found his foe’s pro- 
posals “better than expected. It is a 
fairly good compromise. In general it 
is quite a reasonable biil.” 

To reporters Glass said: “It’s a 
damned sight better than the original.” 


RESERVE: The original passed the 
House in May with full Administration 
backing. Its chief author, Marriner S. 
Eccles, Federal Reserve Board Gover- 
nor, definitely advocated placing con- 
trol of the country’s money and credit 
in a centralized body, the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. Consistent- 
ly he has been at odds with the belliger- 
ent Virginia Senator, who would leave 
part of the power with the twelve 
regional Reserve banks. 

The Senate bill strikes at political 


domination. From the Reserve Board 
it would drop the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, now ex-officio members. Four of 
the proposed seven Board members 
would come from one political party, 
three from another. 

Instead of concentrating money and 
credit control in the Reserve Board, it 
would place open market operations in 
the hands of a committee comprising 
the entire Board and five representa- 
tives of the Reserve banks, and place a 
limit on the Board’s authority to adjust 
reserve requirements for member banks. 


SURPRISE: Governor Eccles confound- 
ed forecasters. After careful study he 
praised the Glass measure: “This is a 
long step in the direction of intelligent 
management of our monetary system.” 

But he indicated there might be trou- 
ble for the bill after it reaches the con- 
ference stage between the two Houses. 
Parts should “be improved on in the in- 
terest of political administration and 
greater efficiency.” 

The bill sprung a surprise in Wall 
Street. The Banking Act of 1933 forced 
banking houses to give up either their 
deposit or investment banking business. 
No bank could conduct both. But the 
Glass measure allows underwriting by 
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banks--the buying of security issues. 
Strict limitations, among other things, 
prohibit retail selling. 


Reporters cornered the Senator. Could 
J. P. Morgan & Co.—after having given 
up its investment banking business— 
now return to wholesale buying and 
selling of securities? 


“Well, why not?” Glass’ replied. 
“There’s been an outcry all over the 
country that the banks will not make 
loans. Now the Morgans can go back 
to underwriting.” 


SALMON: P.A.F. Catches Where 
It Can and Cans as It Catches 


One morning last week a fleet of 
open sailboats skimmed over the chop- 
py surface of Alaska’s Bristol Bay. 
From Washington flew news that Sec- 
retary of Cummerce Roper had opened 
the waters to salmon catching. Fisher- 
men hastened to take advantage of the 
brief season—it usually lasts from the 
end of June to the end of July. 


More than half the world’s salmon 
comes from Alaska. In Bristol Bay the 
choice red variety abounds. Hawk-eyed 
lookouts watch for the telltale leap of 
fish above the water’s surface, showing 
the presence of a school. Then the boats 
swoop down. 


Overboard go the gill nets—vertical 
seines weighted at the bottom with 
lead and buoyed at the top by corks. 
Salmon that try to swim through get 
their gills caught and can’t squirm 
loose. 


DANGER: The fishermen, mostly 
Scandinavians, Italians, and Finns, lead 
hard, dangerous lives. Because of the 
short season, they go out even in rough 
weather, and drownings occur fre- 
quently. Few of the men know how to 
swim. Those who do often get dragged 
down by their heavy clothing: woolen 
underwear, oilskins, rubber boots, sou’- 
wester hats, and canvas gloves. Hand- 
ling the fish and the nets, one man 
wears out a pair of gloves almost every 
day. 

But the fishermen get good pay. They 
work only five days a week; to prevent 
salmon extinction, government regula- 
tions prohibit fishing on Wednesdays 
or Sundays. Depending on his catch, a 
fisherman may earn $300 to $2,000 a 
season, with the average around $1,000. 
These earnings include a couple of 
months of longshoremen’s work in 
Alaska besides the time spent fishing. 
In addition, the salmon canning com- 
panies that hire the men and bring 
them north, provide equipment, board, 
and lodging. 

More than a score of these com- 
panies have fisheries in Alaska. The 
Alaska Packers Association leads in 
output. It puts up Del Monte canned 
salmon and a variety of other brands. 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., ranks 
second. Other big salmon packers in- 
clude Libby, McNeill & Libby, and the 
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Alaska’s Salmon Season May Bring a Fisherman $300 to $2,000 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 


SHARES: This month Pacific Ameri- 
can expects to see its common shares 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, becoming the only exclusively 
fish business on the Big Board. Offi- 
cials of the $7,000,000 corporation, pre- 
viously listed on the San Francisco Curb 
Exchange, explained they want to pro- 
vide a broader market for the com- 
pany’s stock. 

Although new to Wall Street, Pacific 
American salmon is a familiar financial 
dish on La Salle Street, Chicago. There 
Field, Glore & Co.—Field stands for 
Marshall Field, III, who resigned a fort- 
night ago—reputedly hold a controlling 
interest in the fisheries company. The 
investment bankers bought 200,000 
shares last December from E. B. Dem- 
ing, Pacific American’s board chair- 
man, who founded the firm in 1899. 
Today, at 73, tall, slim, and alert, Dem- 
ing still goes daily to the company’s of- 
fices at Bellingham, Wash. 

Pacific American owns fisheries in 
Puget Sound and along most of the 
Alaska coast. This enables the com- 
pany to obtain salmon wherever the 
biggest runs occur; if the government 
closes one section to conserve fish, the 
company can operate elsewhere. 


Government men can tell if the sal- 
mon are threatened with extinction by 
estimating the number swimming up 
the rivers to spawn. Across the shallow 
mouth of a stream workmen stretch a 
picket fence, called a weir, with a 3- 
foot gate in it. As the fish pass through 
the gate, a Federal agent counts them 
and marks the score on a tally board. 
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One man can count as many as 50,000 
fish in a single day. 


Macuinery: Pacific American oper- 
ates a cannery near each of its fishing 
grounds—the government prohibits 
canning salmon more than 48 hours 
after the catch. The freshly caught 
fish—they average four pounds apiece 
for pink salmon and up to 22 pounds 
for King or Spring salmon, the Colum- 
bia River variety—go straight to the 
cannery from the fishermen’s boats. 


Formerly Chinese cleaned the fish by 
hand. But in 1908, Charles Smith, a 
ship’s cook employed by Pacific Ameri- 
can, invented a machine to do the 
dirty work. That ousted thousands of 
Asiatics from the canning business. The 
salmon pass along belt conveyors to 
the Iron Chink, a combination of ro- 
tating knives which cuts off heads and 
slashes open bellies. A device called 
the slimer removes blood and entrails. 
Then a machine slices the fish into 
steaks, which a plunger jams into cans. 


Steam ovens cook the vacuum sealed 
cans at high pressure. Pacific Ameri- 
can figures 70 pounds of raw salmon 
will fill 48 one-pound cans. Little of the 
remaining 22 pounds goes to waste. The 
company converts skins, entrails, and 
other inedible parts into fertilizer and 
chicken feed. Out of fish oil it makes 
a roofing paint. 


Pacific American’s own ships bring 
the canned salmon from Alaska to its 
Bellingham warehouses. From there 
the cans travel to consumers through- 
out the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Wholesale distributors .fre- 
quently paste on their own labels. 
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Pacific American salmon sells in retail] 
stores under such brand names as Red 
Boy, King Bird, Roseland, and about 
100 others. 

Salmon packers rejoice in the high 
cost of meat: people economize by eat- 
ing more fish. In the year ended April 
30, 1935, salmon sales of all companies 
totaled 6,579,289 cases—48 one-pound 
cans to a case—the highest figure on 
record. Wholesale food prices in gen- 
eral have increased 66 per cent since 
1932, and hogs 167 per cent. But 
canned salmon has risen only 18 per 
cent. 


TREASURY: Uncle Sam Sees Red 
Again—Now 3 Billions Worth 


The United States Treasury’s fiscal 
year 1934-35 ended June 30. Secretary 
Morgenthau promptly reported on the 
country’s condition. For the fifth suc- 
cessive year expenditures exceeded in- 
come. National debt soared to a new 
high level. Still the situation emerged 
more favorably than President Roose- 
velt forecast in his Jan. 8 budget mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Income $3,800,000,000: This enormous 
sum topped 1934’s inflow by $685,000,- 
000. Processing taxes on farm prod- 
ucts, income taxes, customs, and mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue all in- 
creased. The total bettered estimates 
by $88,000,000. 

Expenditures, $7,376,000,000: Al- 
though somewhat larger than last 
year, this figure failed to reach by 
more than $1,200,000,000 the amount 
set by the President in his January pre- 
diction. The chief slip came in un- 
expectedly rapid repayment of loans to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. This 
agency showed actual income for the 
year of $107,000,000, against an esti- 
mated expenditure of $556,000,000. 
Agriculture, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments spent $390,000,000 less than ex- 
pected. 

Deficit, $3,576,000,000: This red-ink 
figure represents the difference between 
expenditures and receipts for the year 
It fell some $400,000,000 below last 
year’s total and more than 26 per cent 
under the President’s estimate. 

Government Debt, $28,701,000,000: 
This figure—the highest recorded—tops 
the- post-war peak of 1919 by $2,000,- 
000,000 and registers a 40 per cent in- 
crease since Mr. Roosevelt took office 
in 1933. 

While nearly $2,400,000,000 less than 
the President’s January estimate, it 
rises $1,648,000,000 above the June 30 
total of 1934. The discrepancy be- 
tween the year’s gross deficit and debt 
increase lies chiefly in debt retirement, 
silver “profit,” a decrease in the 
Treasury’s general cash fund, and in- 
creases in trust funds and government- 
al agency accounts. 

One cheerful note did not escape 
Treasury attention. The average an- 
nual interest rate on government debt 
fell from 3.18 per cent a year ago to 
2.71. per cent June 30. This resulted 
from the Treasury’s policy of refund- 
ing Liberty Bonds and other issues into 
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securities bearing sharply lower rates 
of interest. In spite of the debt in- 
crease, the computed annual interest 
charge decreased more than $90,000,- 
000. 

Present Fiscal Year: In January 
President Roosevelt forecast a deficit 
for the 1935-36 year of $3,892,000,000. 
But experts agree that this figure is 
practically obsolete. 

Since that time the tremendous $4,- 
880,000,000 relief and work relief bill 

largely allowed for—has shot through 
Congress. The soak-the-rich tax pro- 
gram keeps legislators stewing in 
Washington. Observers generally agree 
that a sizable deficit will extend the 
Treasury’s red-ink figures into a sixth 
year. For ten successive years be- 
ginning in 1921 the Treasury showed 
surpluses. 
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SAKS: Adam Gimbel’s Chicago 
Store a 5-Story No-Man’s Land 


In New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Milwaukee, Gimbel Broth- 
ers big department stores sell every- 
thing from bride’s trousseaus to canary 
seed. Stenographers and _ insurance 
salesmen flock to Gimbel’s because 
“Gimbel’s Will Not Be Undersold” and 
“Gimbel’s Tells the Truth.” 

For society dowagers and bank presi- 
dents, Gimbel’s runs another type of 
store. Its Saks-Fifth Avenue shops in 
New York and Chicago sell expensive 
wearing apparel and accessories, such 
as jewelry and toilet goods. 


Saks branches operate during the 
season at Palm Beach, Miami Beach, 
Southampton, and other resort towns. 
After the crowds go home, the shops 
board up their windows until the fol- 
lowing year. 

Saks officials lift an eyebrow at any- 
one calling their establishments de- 
partment stores. They are “specialty 
shops’; they wouldn’t think of carry- 
ing such plebeian merchandise as fur- 
niture, kitchen utensils, or notions. 

Last week the Gimbel-Saks group 
announced a third kind of store—for 
women only. To remove all suggestion 
of masculinity the Chicago shop will 
close its small men’s-wear department. 
The company will spend $200,000 air- 
conditioning and remodeling for Fall 
occupancy a five-story building a few 
blocks south of its present North Mich- 
igan Avenue store. 

Adam Long Gimbel, president of 
Saks & Co., subsidiary of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., decided on the move: 
“Nothing in the decorations will smack 
of the masculine—in fact, there will 
not be a room in the building in which 
a man would feel at home. 

“The spirit of the interior ... will 
reflect that of a fine home. The scheme 
is a blend of Regency and modern. 
Each floor will have special furniture 
. . . Fireplaces will add to the atmos- 
phere of intimacy ... Little or no 
merchandise will be on view. Displays 
of goods will be shown in niches... or 
in cabinets.” 

If the idea proves successful in Chi- 
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cago, Mr. Gimbel—grandson and name- 
sake of the founder of Gimbel depart- 
ment stores—hopes to. open similarly 
designed Saks-Fifth Avenue shops in 
other cities. 


Gimbel, a polo player and fine swim- 
mer, entered: Saks & Co. in 1923 as 
assistant: to the president. Two years 
later, at 31, the brown-haired young 
executive became head of the firm. 


He keeps Saks stores functioning 
without the red tape typical of most 
big business. Gimbel and his 32-year- 
old vice president, Ira A. Hirschmann, 
are the only officers.. They run the firm 
according to their own views, without 
interference from the board of direc- 
tors. Directly beneath them come the 
buyers and department heads. 


Adam Gimbel never holds staff meet- 
ings. He hates formality and thinks 
conferences a waste of time. When he 
wants to put a message across, he 
talks to his men individually. 


He likes to build up the Saks stores’ 
reputation as treasure troves of the 
finest international merchandise. Three 
or four times a year he travels to 
Europe. He speaks French as fluently 
as English. Abroad he picks up novel 
sales ideas and contracts with famous 
European craftsmen to market their 
wares in the United States exclusively 
at Saks-Fifth Avenue shops. 

But Mr. Gimbel cannot always find 
the exact things he wants. Behind the 
scenes in most store departments he 
sets up groups of experienced workers 








Those smooth Ingram’s shaves are due to these 3 ACTIONS 


DIRECT WILTING ACTION: Ingram’s 

strips the oil coating from your whiskers. 
Subdues them. Softens them right down to 
the skin line for clean, easy shaving. 


UNIQUE LUBRICATING ACTION: 

Your skin is smoothed. Drawn tighter. 
Actually lubricated. Razor glides without 
scuffing or scraping. 


FAMOUS COOLING ACTION: 

Ingram’s turns off the heat! Cools 
your shave. Keeps you face-happy. Saves 
the cost and bother of lotions. 


To give men comfort along with cleaner shaves, Ingram’s 
three special ingredients always do these three things— 


lst, wilt whiskers softer at the skin line, where the 
razor works. 2nd, tone the skin before the shave 
to } phi nicks and scuffs. 3rd, cool the shave 
and banish stinging. 


One quick, cool shave signs you up for life as a 
happy Ingram’s shaver! yw ; 


ess. Ingram’s is concentrated; three months of 


your shaves will cost 


: ou 
TUBE OR JAR 1? ve shaves in each tube or jar. Ask drug- 
gist for Ingram’s, or send for free 10-shave tube. 


INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM 


TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE (222 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-75 
110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 


I’mreadytotry Ingram’s! Send me the free 10-shavetube, 

















RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
more conveniently, more economically. 
Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 

easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 






BOOK 


Contains life - size 
bookkeeping forms 
comaateeny filled in, 

ustrating uses— 
a MOORE form for 190 Pages ! 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent _/vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6171 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GENUINE WORLD-FAMED 


PECAN PRALINES 


Now sent direct to you from Holmes 
bright candy kitchens 





Now your family, too, can 
enjoy New Orleans’ most de- 
lightful .confection. Holmes 
pralines are made by the orig- 
inal recipe. We use only fine 
Louisiana cane sugar and the 


ea 
eat 


halves of large sweet Louisi- .20 pralines 
ana pecans. Oh, so delicious! in miniature 
Pure and wholesome; smart cotton bale 
for parties. Order today. $2.75 
Postage prepaid 


D. H. HOLMES 


New Orleans’ Quality Department Store 
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—designers, needleworkers, and others. 
He imports many of these men and 
women from Europe. They make goods 
exclusively for Saks, some for regular 
departments and some on _ special 
order. 

The store’s slogan: “Very Saks-Fifth 
Avenue.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Dollar Can 
Purchase $1.21 Worth Today 


From time to time the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board checks up on 
the dollar’s purchasing value. This 
week it revealed that living costs in 
June averaged 4.9 per cent above those 
of last year and 13.6 per cent higher 
than two years ago, but 16.6 lower 
than June, 1929. 

Food prices jumped 13 per cent over 
last year; rents rose 8.2 per cent; sun- 
dries climbed a bare 0.2 per cent. Cloth- 
ing registered 3.6 per cent lower than 
the previous year and coal prices fell 
2.7 per cent. 

The purchasing power of the dollar: 
June, 1923—100 cents; 1929—100.8; 
1933—137.4; 1935—120.9. 

BANKER: Governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
last week nominated Orrin G. Wood, 
Boston banker and partner in Estabrook 
& Co., for president. This assures his 
election Oct. 26 at the I. B. A.’s 24th 
annual convention in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Wood, born 48 years ago on Staten 
Island, N. Y., attended Boston schools 
and graduated from Harvard. He lives 
in Brookline, Mass., with his wife. They 
have six children. 

Bankers thought Wood’s nomination 
timely—he ranks among the country’s 
leading tax experts. 

CauTIon: London’s best known finan- 
cial weekly, The Economist, conserv- 
atively estimates American business 
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DOZEN CANS OF DOLE HAWAIIAN 

PINEAPPLE JUICE ON ICE WHEN | 
GET BACK SWEETHEART. 
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and financial prospects: “Labor remains 
suspicious and on guard. And the 
President, clearly lacking a coherent 
economic program, is turning for the 
time to the game of politics. Substan- 
tial seeds of hope may be sprouting, 
but the danger of frosts is not past.” 

Rumors: Common stock of the South- 
ern Railway Co., listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, dropped from 
95, to 6 one day last week. Immediate- 
ly rumors circulated that the railroad 
faced receivership. In the first four 
months this year net deficit after 
charges totaled $1,493,360. 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the 
road, frowned. From his Washington 
offices he announced: “Southern Rail- 
way has just met its fixed charges due 
July 1 and does not face any immediate 
financial difficulty. All rumors to that 
effect are gratuitous.” 


Southern stock rallied slightly, then 
sank Monday to 5%. Tais prompted 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones to issue an 
announcement: Southern Railway 
planned no bankruptcy proceedings, so 
far as RFC knew. Latest reports in- 
dicated the road was “doing pretty 
well.” 


Earlier this year Southern stock sold 
as high as 16%. 
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ART: Sculptress Gives College 
$1,000,000 for Two-Year Course 


Last April, Mrs. George F. Tyler of 
Philadelphia exhibited 60 pieces of 
sculpture at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries in New York. Critics mar- 
veled at the quality of the middle-aged 
artist’s work—she had studied only 
two years. 

Mrs. Tyler returned to Indian Council 
Rock, her elaborate country estate 15 
miles from Philadelphia. Gratitude 
tempered her feeling of elation. In 
some way she wanted to thank Temple 
University, in whose art school she had 
trained. She consulted with her hus- 
band, prominent banker and director in 
the Real Estate Land Title & Trust Co. 

They thought of their unused $1,000,- 
000 estate, Georgian Terrace, in the 
wealthy Elkins Park section of Chelt- 
enham Township. It seemed ideal for 
an art school. Last year they had 
offered the property to Cheltenham for 
a playground. Last week slow moving 
commissioners, still mulling the matter 
over, received Tyler’s letter announcing 
he had decided to give the place to 
Temple University. The officials’ hesi- 
tation cost them a 45-room brick man- 
sion and 9% acres of ground with ten- 
nis courts and swimming pools. 

The university lost no time in ac- 
cepting the gift. It planned to start 
remodeling immediately. In September 
it hopes to open the Stella Elkins Tyler 
Fine Arts College of Temple Univer- 
sity. 

Georgian Terrace lies 8 miles from 
the 51-year-old university and 2 miles 
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from the Oak Lane Country Day 
School, taken over in 1931 to form the 
Laboratory Division of Temple’s Teach- 
ers College. One of the new Art Col- 
lege’s features will be the use of the 
Oak Lane school by students taking 
the art teaching course. Oak Lane 
art students, aged 9 to 14, have made 
remarkable progress under Boris Blai, 
once associated with Rodin, the French 
sculptor. 

Authorities plan two courses at the 
college: one of four years giving a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, and one 
of five years for students wishing to 
become art teachers. During the first 
two years, all students will receive in- 
struction in every phase of art, includ- 
ing music and the dance. Thereafter 
they may specialize. No faculty has 
been chosen as yet, but Philadelphians 
feel sure that Blai,—Mrs. Tyler’s genial, 
stout teacher—will get the post of 
director. Franklin Watkins, 1931 Car- 
negie International award winner, also 
will appear on the faculty. 
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CIVILIZATION: Volume I of an 
Ambitious History of Culture 


THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION: Our Oriental 
Heritage. By Will Durant. 938 pages, 326,- 
000 words. Index, Illustrations, Appendix. 


Simon & Schuster, New York. $5. 
Will Durant has been trying to in- 
terpret history and philosophy for him- 
self for 45 years. He has lectured other 
people about them for 27. Two decades 
ago, before “The Story of Philosophy” 
made him famous, he projected a his- 
tory of the 19th century. Background 
research led him as far back as the 
Stone Age—and he decided he might as 
well write a history of all civilization. 


History: Durant planned five inde- 
pendent books. He took notes on two 
round-the-world trips, and his publish- 
ers Say, spent $25,000 preparing volume 
one. This, just published, covers Egypt 
and the Near East to the death of Alex- 
ander; India, China, and Japan to the 
present. 


The popular historian emphasizes 
settings rather than events. Civiliza- 
tion, he believes, rests on four ele- 
ments: economics, politics, morals and 
intellectual cultures. He devotes him- 
self mainly to the last two. The whole 
history of Chinese foreign relations, for 
instance, occupies less than a quarter 
of the space assigned to the country’s 
customs, arts, and philosophies. He en- 
livens accounts of the religious and 
topographical influences which have af- 
fected the Far East with instances 
culled from his reading. The author 
took most of his material from 400-odd 
scholarly works, though his world tours 
have enabled him to include some first- 
hand scenic descriptions. 


Durant, like most historians of his 
type, yields to the temptation of proph- 
esy. He asks: “Must America fight 
Japan?” and cites the specter of com- 
mercial rivalry. He concludes that war 





is likely unless the United States de- 
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I yont sein sTiauges.. 


and you can jump into the “King-Row”’ 


Strategic moves are the order of the day 
in business—and many industrial tacti- 
cians, faced with the problem of locating 


a new plant, have made a jump into, 


Chesapeake and Ohio “row” where they 
have been duly crowned with success! 


It doesn’t take super-human “master- 
minding” to figure out the advantage 
of locating along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway. Tremendous sources of 
basic raw materials—low fuel and power 
costs—abundant American-born labor 
—and ample supplies of gas and oil are 


right at hand. And equally important, 


dependable “on time” transportation— 
both freight and passenger—is avail- 
able at all times via Chesapeake and 
Ohio. Remember, that 70% of your 
national market is within 48 hours dis- 
tance from your shipping platform. 
With the finest railroad service in the 
world, plus the greatest natural re- 
sources, Chesapeake and Ohio stands 
unique as an industrial “King-maker.” 


Investigate this low-cost, profit-produc- 
ing territory now! For complete infor- 
mation, write George D. Moffett, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, Huntington, W.Va. 
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cides to forego the Chinese market and 
accepts the fact that “there is room in 
the wofld for both of us.” Meanwhile 
“Russia prepares for the irrepressible 
conflict” in Manchukuo. Such state- 
ments coincide with the author’s view 
of his subject: “Most history is guess- 
ing, and the rest is prejudice.” 


Puicosopny: All his life Will Durant 
has been torn by conflicting philoso- 
phies. This son of a New England 
Catholic millhand early sympathized 
with the Roman creed and the lot of 
the laborer. Two Catholic schools and 
a Jesuit college prepared him for 
priesthood. But Socialistic activities 
and a thwarted love affair turned him 
away. 

In 1907 Arthur Brisbane gave Durant 
a job on The New York Evening Jour- 
nal. After four months he decided that 
he was not fit for newspaper work, 
“partly because behind every column of 
news I saw the sufferings of men and 
women.” This reluctance remained 
with him twenty years. By that time 
“The Story of Philosophy” had made 
him well worth a by-line—he covered 
the Snyder-Gray murder trial for The 
New York Telegram. 

Two years after his first break with 
the Church, Durant entered a seminary 
at South Orange, N. J. 

He hoped to “convert the Church to 
socialism.” The task seemed hopeless. 
In 1912 he resigned, soon after he told 
a New York audience that religion had 
always made use of sexual symbols. 
This lecture caused a definite split with 
the Church. 

The young Socialist had spent ten 
years mastering the first volume of 
Marx’s “Capital.” At the anarch- 
istic Ferrer School he continued to 
preach his creed until 1913. In that 
year he married one of his pupils and 
entered Columbia as a graduate stu- 
dent. 

Four years of biology and philosophy 
converted him to a less radical liberal- 
ism. In 1921 Durant reorganized the 
Labor Temple School. He supervised 30 
courses a year and turned one set of 
lectures into a philosophical best-seller. 
He retreated so far from Marxism that 
two years ago, after a visit to Russia, 
he called that nation a land of “slavery, 
barbarism, and desolation.” 

Durant, now in California on one of 
his money-making lecture tours, plans 
a year’s sojourn in Greece and Italy be- 
fore writing his second history volume. 
It will describe ‘‘the three fold drama 
of Plato, Caesar, and Christ.” 


VIOLENCE: Hard-Boiled Tale of 
Brutal Men and Tough Women 


BAILEY’S DAUGHTERS, By John De Meyer. 
279 pages, 65,000 words. Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, New York. $2.00, 


The author, only 26, in his first novel 
outstrips all competitors for the hard- 
boiled, tough-guy, general brutality 
prize. His various brands of casual 
violence include: an airplane crash, an 
auto race wreck, a fist fight, two knock- 
outs with chairs and one with a monkey 


INTERNATIONAL 
Will Durant: Civiliza- 
tion Fired His Ambitions 


wrench, a shotgun wedding, a rape, and 
much drunkenness and lust. 

The characters include: a Pacific flyer 
turned smuggler; a down-and-out ad- 
venturer; a neurotic convict; three pro- 
miscuous young women, and an old fish- 
erman—as tough as the rest but some- 
what more philosophic. 

Although John De Meyer lays his 
story on the Maine coast, “Bailey’s 
Daughters” carries no suggestion of 
criticism or analysis of local society. 
The plot’s melodramatics and the char- 
acters’ wild improbability supply tense 
excitement but little else. De Meyer 
writes forcefully—but with a sledge- 
hammer rather than a rapier touch. 

De Meyer’s publishers vouch for the 
fact that he is a star golfer and a pro- 
fessional bridge instructor. His char- 
acters, they say, portray people he 
knows. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: A Highly 
Exclusive Anthology of Prose 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE. Edited 
by Carl Van Doren. 1,561 pages, 1,100,000 
ee Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 

“It comprehends the finest prose in 

40 centuries, from Lao Tsu to Thomas 

Wolfe,” say the publishers of this am- 

bitious anthology which provides 276 

selections from nineteen languages. 

Though it seems like a bargain, read- 

ers will note that many celebrities 

failed to make the grade—Caesar, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Macaulay, James Stephens, 

D. H. and T. E. Lawrence, Norman 

Douglas, R. L. Stevenson, Abraham 

Lincoln, and Ernest Hemingway. 


SELTCTED SHORT STORIES. By Sinclair 
Lewis. 426 pages, 80,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. i 


The first collection in book form of 
Sinclair Lewis short stories. The old- 
est of the thirteen dates from 1917, the 
most recent from 1931. For the earlier 
efforts the author apologizes in a stop- 
loss introduction: “They are so opti- 
mistic, so laudatory,” as to make it 


appear that “he, who has been labeled 
a ‘satirist’ and a ‘realist,’ is actually a 
romantic medievalist of the most in- 
curable sort.” Naming three “fairly 
good” ones, he says, “I recommend 
them to my radio audience.” 


BLACK RECONSTRUCTION. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. 728 pages, 220,000 words. 
Index, Bibliography. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $4.50. 


A prominent Negro scholar, editor of 
“The Crisis,” reviews the hopes and 
disillusionments encountered by his 
race from 1860 to 1880. 


He maintains that long before the 
Civil War free Southern Negroes en- 
joyed voting rights, that their “general 
strike” decided the conflict, and that 
in the first reconstruction years Negro 
legislators passed good legislation. 

After that, he says, an alliance of 
impoverished plantation bosses and 
poor whites pressed the Negroes “back 
toward slavery.” Stacks of quotations 
and shrewd interpretations alternate 
with fiercely partisan passages. The 
anti-capitalistic author spent ten years 
writing this instructive indictment. 








SIDESHOW 





Risky: In Boston, Dr. Walter G. Ken- 
dall, octogenarian sportsman, took his 
first drink of water in 25 years. Then 
he quickly washed out his mouth with 
an alcohol antiseptic, and heaved a 
grateful sigh: “Well, I’m still alive.” 


ForRESWORN: In, Statesville, N. C., 
Yakes White stalked into Constable C. 
L. Gilbert’s office and swore out a war- 
rant against himself for slapping his 
wife. Might as well—‘“She’ll swear out 
one, anyway, and I’m getting ahead of 


Post-PONED Mortem: In the dissect- 
ing room of the Anatomical Institute, 
Galatz, Rumania, surgeons made ready 
for an autopsy. George Oeceosliceanu 
lay stretched on the table. Suddenly 
the corpse jumped up and ran. He 
had not been killed in a fight—just 
knocked out. 


Jai. Birp: Eleven months ago an in- 
jured horned lark limped across the 
penitentiary courtyard at Joliet, Il. 
John Post, a veteran convict, mended 
its broken wing, named it Squidgets, 
and made it his cellmate. Last week 
Post thought the bird would be happier 
free. He released it and walked away. 
A moment later Squidgets fluttered 
back to Post’s shoulder. 

THe Orner CHEEK: In Georgia a 
bumblebee stung Nathan Brown, Car- 
roll County farmer. As he ran to his 
house for first aid a snake bit him. On 
his way to the doctor a bulldog bit him. 


Tax Suit: Into the office of Benja- 
min Scully, Lynn, Mass., tax collector, 
stalked a citizen in a bathing suit. 
Scully inquired if he were going for a 
swim. “No, I’m lucky to have a bathing 
suit after paying my taxes.” 
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YOUR ADVERTISING 





BY background facts that go beyond the bare news itself, and supplemented 
with action-illustration, completes the true cycle of information. 


— perfect balance in News-Week. Every 
va ore than 100,000 homes receive through 
aawhere life is at fall tide. 







Keyed to speed, News-Week is a 8wiftly moving panorama of mankind 
in motion. It deals in facts without faney, in occurrences rather than 
opinion; it is edited with precision and without prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a hundred thousand family units success- 
fully without sharing with its advertisers the same eager acceptance already 
accorded the text matter of its pages. 
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Workmen who are 
craftsmen! 
Accuracy, not speed, is the 
measure of a workman's 
worth at Studebaker. Not 
even in the guilds of old 
was there a more ardent 

devotion to fine work. 


New thrift plus smart style! 
Behind that slim, silvery Studebaker radiator, is a power plant of 
brilliant flexibility and vigor—yet amazingly economical of gaso- 
line and oil. All Studebakers cost little to service. 


OU fortunate motorists who 

have chosen a Studebaker 
Champion as your car this year 
. . . your judgment is confirmed 
by two billion dollars worth of 
successful Studebakers! 


Two billion dollars worth of 
brilliantly distinguished auto- 
motive vehicles whose quality 
and performance have pioneered 
and paced the progress of their 
industry! 


Still stock car champions of 
Indianapolis Speedway! 


This year, at the great Indian- 
apolis Speedway s500-mile race 
not a car produced by a stock 
automobile manufacturer was 
able to finish. But for two years 
in a row, when the Studebaker 
factory entered cars in that racing 
classic, the sensation was pro- 


vided by Studebaker. 


In 1932, Cliff Bergere led five 
85% stock Studebakers across the 
finish line in faster time than any 
car previously had negotiated the 
course—averaging 102.66M.P.H. 


In 1933, seven of the first twelve 
winners at Indianapolis were 
Studebaker powered—five of them 
factory built, factory entered 
Studebakers. And all seven trav- 
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eled the terrific 500 miles without 
a single mechanical adjustment or 
repair. What proof that is of 
Studebaker speedway stamina! 


Today, it’s more evident than 
ever that Studebaker craftsman- 
ship is behind the two billion 
sales volume Studebaker has rolled 
up. It’s that craftsmanship which 
has made possible such flawless 
1935 Studebaker improvements as 
compound hydraulic brakes, 
straight-line, precision steering 
and the Miracle Ride. 


And it’s that craftsmanship at 
its 1935 best which you get at 
impressively low delivered prices 
now. Dictator $695 . . . Commander 
$o2z5 ... President $1245 at factory 
with sharply reduced prices on spe- 
cial equipment. 


Now .. Low AS 
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